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Fits and Starts 


‘ORD BEAVERBROOK is Mr Churchill’s super- 

charger. A year ago he was made Minister of Air- 
craft Production to “boost” the output of aeroplanes. 
Now he has been appointed Minister of Supply to do 
the same for tanks and guns. Sir Andrew -Duncan has 
gone back to the Board of Trade; and Mr Oliver 
Lyttelton has been chosen with the rank of Minister of 
State to represent the War Cabinet in the Middle Eastern 
Command. Mr Lyttelton’s appointment is an imaginative 
stroke. It recognises the importance of Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Baghdad, and Ankara in the conduct of 
the war. It gives the responsibility of the British Gov- 
ernment a personal seal and a local habitation ; and it 
offers the confident and able Minister of State a task in 
Organising supplies, administration and propaganda in 
North Africa and the Levant which about vies in import- 
ance with the mission of his colleague, Lord Halifax, in 
Washington. General Haining, with the Cromwellian title 
of Intendant General, will serve with him as chief 
Quartermaster ; and it is reported that Mr Lyttelton will 
preside over joint meetings of the Commanders of the 
various Services. 

General Wavell will not be in Cairo to work with Mr 
Lyttelton. The most successful British general of the war 
—‘the star that rose over the eastern horizon” (as Mr 
Churchill once put it)}—has been sent to India—some say 
because he is tired after his five-point campaigns, others 
that he is needed to organise India’s defences against Hitler. 
No layman knows ; but the shock caused to public opinion 
by this change at this crucial hour must be recorded. If 
General Wavell is not diminished in stature, his transfer 
to India and the seconding of Mr Lyttelton to the Middle 
East would appear to be contradictory—though, in fact, 
they may well be complementary. Mr Menzies has said 


that a “fresh mind ” was needed in the Middle East ; but 
the replacement of General Wavell at a node of the 
present conflict, where a German army stands in wait, 
will remain surprising whatever the reason may be. 

It is hardly less surprising, at home, that one of the 
few marked successes among wartime Ministers should 
have been moved elsewhere at a critical moment in the 
development of his department’s policy. Mr Lyttelton 
has’ brought the concentration of industry to the present 
stage where the progress that can be achieved by volun- 
tary schemes has almost reached its limit. Now, when 
questions about the scope and character of compulsion 
are bound to come up very soon, he has been called away. 

In some respects, Lord Beaverbrook’s appointment is 


.the ‘most puzzling of all. It is certainly the most signifi- 


cant ; and it is unquestionable that, if tanks are urgently 
needed, the new Minister will produce them, come what 
may. But it was only in May that Lord Beaverbrook 
was made Minister of State and the Prime Minister’s 
formal deputy in matters of supply and priority. The 
move was widely welcomed. At last, it seemed, Mr 
Churchill had beside him a man of his own calibre of 
forcefulness, with all the virtues of his vices, a man who, 
with technical aid, might stand in a position to 
control the progress and balance of war production and 
give the force of fact to the plans and schedules 
of the Cabinet Defence Committee and the Production 
Executive of Ministers. But this, it seems now, was never 
the intention. To be Minister of State was a breathing 
space ; and it was apparently to propaganda and not to 
production that Lord Beaverbrook turned his free hand 
before being brought back again to the hurly-burly. 

It is widely supposed that Lord Beaverbrook has 
never wished to become an Economic Controller. 
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Now, his short-lived power to decide disputed priorities 
has reverted to Mr Churchill’s Ministry of Defence and to 
the Production Executive—although it has not yet 
been stated whether his deputy chairmanship of the 
Defence Committee in matters of supply has also become 
a dead letter. Lord Beaverbrook is the first Minister of 
Supply to be in the War Cabinet ; but it is still hard to 
avoid the view that a chance has been lost to give pro- 
duction the determined, personal direction that, in the 
nature of his many duties, Mr Churchiil cannot give it. 
Lord. Beaverbrook has presumably been sent to the 
Ministry of Supply because there is a danger that the 
output of tanks may be insufficient. There are, of course, 
many other possible interpretations of this move. It was 
not until the Germans invaded Russia that Lord Beaver- 
brook was made Minister of Supply. Mr Churchill has 
said that the threat of an attempted invasion of these 
islands has been heightened. The loss of Crete showed, 
by their absence, the worth of tanks in defence. Nor, 
even, are the possibilities entirely defensive. The German 
drive to the east may give chances for counter-offensive 
strokes in other fields. 


Even so, the implication of the appointment is still 
that the rate of output of tanks is too low. The need 
to write up production programmes and factory per- 
formances with great suddenness after the fall of France 
last year arose from the total unexpectedness of that fall, 
as well as from the half measures of the administration 
which Mr Churchill’s National Government replaced. But 
the German attack on Russia was not unexpected ; at 
least, it came as no surprise to Mr’ Churchill himself. 
The defeats in Greece and Crete were surely discounted 
somewhat beforehand. It cannot very well be pleaded in 
I94I, as it was in 1940, that the output programme has 
been thrown out of step by unexpected developments in 
the field. It almost appears that progress by “fits and 
starts’ is regarded, not simply as an emergency method 
due to uncontrollable circumstances, but as a normal 
principle of production policy. In this conception, Lord 
Beaverbrook becomes whipper-in, chivvying the laggard 
departments one by one as they fall behind; or, to 
change the metaphor, he is the stout-hearted stroke who 
is called upon to “ give her ten” at intervals all over the 
course whenever his boat begins to falter in the rear. 


Lord Beaverbrook brings to tanks all the showmanship 
and enthusiasm that raised aircraft output so strikingly 
in the critical weeks of last summer. Already, Tank Funds 
with their quite misleading implication that subscriptions 
will conjure up additional materials, plant and labour for 
tank-making are doing for Lord Kindersley and Sir 
Kingsley Wood the same excellent work that has been 
done by the Spitfire Funds. It is not Lord Beaverbrook’s 
ability to raise tank output in the short run that is, in 
question, but rather the chronic propensity of war pro- 
duction to fall into arrears which makes these spectacular 
interventions necessary. What has come to be regarded as 
the Beaverbrook method is not a plan. Wars are not won 
by short sprints. They are won by setting a steady, even 
pace over the entire course. “ More haste, less speed,” 
applies in production as it does elsewhere ; and it is speed, 
not haste, that is wanted. For a time after Dunkirk, even 
the attempt to maintain a balance in war output was 
abandoned : the men and the machines already at work 
on aircraft were worked to breaking point ; and against 
the considerable and vital immediate advantages that were 
gained must be set the legacy of disorder that was left. 
In this very real sense, it can be said, with some plausi- 
bility that the price which has had to be paid for Lord 
Beaverbrook’s first intervention—which in the circum- 
stances probably saved the country—is the need for 
another intervention by him now. 


In Mr Churchill’s thirteen months of office, there have 
been immense strides forward in the economic war effort. 
There have been important charges in Ministerial per- 
sonnel, and in the organisation and working of the 
Cabinet and its committees. There have been the inno- 
vations of the limitation of supplies, the concentration of 
industry. and intelligent rationing. In the secrets of the 
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Government, there may exist a production plan which 
relates strategy to resources and resources to strategy at 
every point. If there is, then the gap which menaces the 
structure of the war effort is the absence of a method of 
execution and control to ensure that the plan is proceed- 
ing to time and in balance. To the outside eye, the old 
policy of dealing with bottlenecks as they arise still 
lingers. The fantastic shortage of coal in a maritime 
country which in peace time produced coal for itself and 
for the western fringe of Europe is only the reductio ad 
absurdum of a wider policy which has lacked cohesion and 
foresight. It ranks with the remarkable situation in build- 
ing last autumn when the plans of public departments 
were nearly twice the building trade’s capacity—which had 
never been measured. In agriculture, as well as in coal- 
mining and construction, the greatest lack is of labour ; 
and it is still regarded as needless to mobilise or to train 
for war work the main body of men and women whose 
present employment could be spared in the nation’s peril. 
“ Sufficient unto the day” is still heard. It remains a 
political axiom that, except for occupations where death in 
battle is the gage, the use of compulsory powers which 
Ministers have been given over persons and property 
would be dishonourable and damaging. It is still the 
essence of British freedom to rely, even in the eleventh 
hour, on appeals and exhortations in place of the march- 
ing orders that a puzzled people look for. 


Experience teaches. Piece by piece, a war economy is 
being hammered out. But the experience has been one of 
costly deficiencies and cruel setbacks. The failure of Allied 
and friendly countries last year cannot be laid at Britain’s 
door, and there was leeway to make up then which left 
small room for broad and long-sighted planning. Even 
now, there are curbs on the nation’s effort that cannot 
be struck off by argument; manpower is scarce; the 
supply of seaborne materials is limited. It may even be 
that the vital thrusts of production cannot go ferward 
abreast—aircraft, tanks and guns—hecause resources and 
ships are restricted. But these are not arguments for plans 
that are piecemeal and partial. Nor are they arguments 
for delays until the hour for frenzied activity strikes in 
face of a rising danger—or for an organisation of economic 
life which, after twenty-three months of war, still leaves a 
large part of the nation’s strength and willingness unused. 


Lay planners and amateur strategists are rightly 
regarded as pests and nuisances. What they do not know 
they take for granted. Yet, it is perhaps not presumptuous 
for watchful and anxious freemen to judge their rulers by 
the results they see. It is perhaps not unnatural for them 
to wonder whether the economic direction of the war is 
still not too scattered, too amorphous and too personal ; or 
to ask whether the outlines of: an economic master-plan 
have yet taken shape on the Prime Minister’s table—as 
plain as the battle schemes that fill his brave vision, and 
distinct from the competing memoranda that flow from 
a tribe of experts and a score of departmental heads. 
There must be regret that the chance of setting a single 
sovereign over the execution and control of such a plan 
has been surrendered. There must be concern when, at a 
week-end of deepening emergency, two commanders, one 
on the home front and the other in the field, are moved 
to fresh pastures. 

This is not the first time that key pieces have been 
shuffled at a crisis in the struggle. It may be necessary. 
It may yield benefits; and not a single one of the 
new appointments, in itself, merits less than a welcome. 
But the doubt must linger whether “all change” and 
“at the double,” sounded at irregular intervals, are the 
proper slogans ‘for conducting total war. The kangaroo 
symbolises the skill and courage of Anzac soldiers. It 
might also be used as a symboi for the syncopated pro- 
gress of the economic war effort which seems inevitably 
to go forward by occasional great leaps and bounds 
instead of moving steadily onward. The might that has 
been forged since Dunkirk, in the air, at sea and on land, 
will not be underestimated, either by critics or by the 
enemy. But the target is the full capacity of this nation 
and its friends, and the mark is not yet in sight. 
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Neutral and Dependent 


[N this twenty-third month of war, Sweden still enjoys 

the immunity which was the declared policy of all the 
smaller Powers of Europe on the outbreak of war. All four 
Scandinavian countries declared their absolute neutrality 
on September Ist, 1939. Now, three have been swept into 
the vortex of war, Norway and Denmark occupied, Fin- 
land first attacked by Russia and later serving as a base 
for the German attack upon Russia. Yet, in the surround- 
ing turmoil, the Swedes go about their business and 
they might almost be living in another planet. 

There has been no obvious interference with their way 
of life. The best measuring rod of the freedom of a com- 
munity is its Press ; and here, within the geographical 
frontiers of German Europe, such newspapers as the 
Handelstidningen, the Dagens Nyheter and Nordens 
Frihet continue to report the war objectively or even, as 
is the case with the Handelstidningen with a strong pro- 
British bias. Representations have been made to the 
Swedish Government by Germany to ensure the exclusion 
of all but German news ; but these efforts have only led 
to loud protests in the Swedish Press and a more 
trenchant expression of Anglophilism. 

Nor has there been any interference with the processes 
of democratic government. The four-year term of the 
Riksdag was reached in September, 1940, and the Prime 
Minister, Hr Hanson, was strongly advised to avoid the 
uncertainties of a possible change of government in such 
a time of crisis. His answer—to hold the elections in the 
accustomed manner—proved to be not only a vindication 
of the country’s internal independence but also a sound 
stroke of party politics. The Social Democrats increased 
their votes by 200,000 and their seats by 19, and the 
election amply proved the strong measure of popular 
support for the Government’s policy of cautious neutrality. 

Sweden owes this fortunate immunity in the first place 
to geography. Lying beyond the Baltic, the country is. 
out of the main arena of the European conflict. Not that 
this trans-Baltic position would have been enough in 
itself to protect the Swedes, but the Norwegians to the 
west and the Finns to the east have proved to be a re- 
markable protective glacis. Sweden was not a convenient 
base for any attack, whereas Finland was from the first 
a potential, and later an actual, stepping stone for a Ger- 
man attack on Russia, while Norway was an invaluable 
base, not only for a possible invasion of Britain, but also 
for the submarines and aircraft engaged in the Atlantic. 

Geography alone, however, would not have kept 
Sweden immune. It has been reinforced by political and 
military factors, of which the most important was the 
uneasy balance of power between Germany and Russia. 
So long as neither aggressor wished to provoke the other, 
Sweden remained a species of no man’s land in which 
neither side was inclined to interfere for fear of inciting 
the other to intervention in reply. Another factor was 
the actual course of the two wars—in Finland and 
Norway. Both Finnish and Norwegian resistance col- 
lapsed before the question really arose of using Sweden 
as a base. Had the Finns called in the Western Powers 
and continued fighting, France and Britain might have 
attempted to force Sweden to grant them passage, and 
the Germans wculd then undoubtedly have stepped in. 
Had Norwegian and Allied resistance developed on a 
teally formidable scale round Trondheim and Narvik, 
the Nazis would have used Southern Sweden and the port 
and railway of Lulea. At the height of the fighting in 
Norway, it seemed certain that a German invasion of 
Sweden was imminent—just as, during the Battle of 
France, so long as French resistanee was maintained in 
the east, it seemed that the Germans would invade 
Switzerland. 

Finally, the policy of the Swedish Government, and 
the attitude of the Swedish people, have contributed more 


than a little to the preservation of neutrality. Had there 
arisen within political circles in Sweden a determined 
race of quislings, the Germans might have profited by 
it to bring in a puppet government ; but the Swedes have 
remained entirely united behind a policy of “ neutrality 
and independence.” The impressive ceremony of May 
Day, 1940, when all the political parties of the entire 
nation joined in a solemn affirmation of Sweden’s free- 
dom was a symbol of the unity which exists. Again, if the 
Swedes had been as undefended as the Danes, it is pos- 
sible that the German invasion of “Norway would have 
swept over them as it did over Denmark. But the Swedes 
had not ieft it in doubt that they would fight if they 
were invaded. They have increased their expenditure 
on national defence, arrested spies, organised civilian 
defence and mobilised in each great crisis. So far the 
adding of Sweden to the list of belligerents has been 
at no time a necessity for the Germans, but the coun- 
try’s preparedness may have spared it a casual invasion. 

The Government’s policy does not only owe its success 
to stubbornness and resolution. Sweden’s neutrality has 
also been bought—at a price, and a price which her 
neighbours have had in part to pay. The Swedish 
Government’s refusal to allow the transit of troops to 
Finland in the winter of 1939-1940 kept the Swedes 
clear of the struggle, but the Finns lost Viipuri and had 
to abandon their frontiers. The fact that Sweden made 
no attempt to assist Norway in April, 1940, purchased 
her immunity, but once Norwegian resistance had col- 
lapsed, the Germans were in control of the whole long 
undefended land frontier of Sweden, and in a position to 
back any demands by the threat of immediately effective 
military action. It is no coincidence that, within a few 
weeks of the occupation of Norway, Sweden committed 
the first breach of neutrality by permitting unarmed 
German soldiers and German material of ail sorts io 
pass to Norway over the railways of southern Sweden. 
Almost exactly a year later, at the beginning of the 
onslaught on Russia, a further and graver breach was 
committed, when Sweden permitted Germany to send 
fully equipped divisions from Norway to Finland across 
Swedish territory. It is in one sense true that Sweden has 
kept her neutrality at the cost of abandoning it. 

Less sensational, perhaps, but more far-reaching, are 
the concessions the Swedes have been obliged to make 
in the economic sphere. The Germans have not directly 
intervened in Sweden’s economy. They have merely 
secured complete indirect control of it by way of Sweden’s 
export trade. In 1938, Great Britain supplied 12.2 per 
cent of Sweden’s imports and took 23.2 per cent of 
Sweden’s exports. To-day, it is estimated that Germany’s 
share in Sweden’s total foreign trade is 75 per cent, 
while the other 25 per cent is accounted for by the 
share of German-occupied Europe and of Russia. More 
important than the actual volume of trade are the cate- 
gories which go to make it up. Sweden used to rely 
very largely upon Britain for the coal and coke essential 
to her iron and steel industry. Now this industry must 
turn to the Germans, who guaranteed to send the equiva- 
lent of two-thirds of Sweden’s pre-war coal supplies. 
Actually in. 1940 only 80 per cent of these were delivered. 
Since there is no alternative source of supply, the 
Germans could put a stop to Sweden’s entire industrial 
development, and, although there is no evidence that 
the Nazis have any such intention, the lever is there, and 
it could be used if the Swedes were to seek to oppose the 
far-reaching modifications in their economy which 
enforced membership of the German Lebensraum 
entails. 

The great Swedish market for timber and cellulose and 
paper in Britain is closed. At the same time, the old 
imports of cotton and wool from Britain and the Empire 
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are cut off. Consequently, with German patents and 
German technical advice, the Swedes are turning their 
timber into textile fibres ; output is to be trebled, and 
the Swedes hope to replace about 50 per cent of their 
former textile imports. These excursions into ersatz in- 
crease Sweden’s dependence upon coal and coke and 
hence upon Germany. It is not certain whether the 
Germans are using this dependence to force the Swedes 
into large-scale armament manufacturing for the 
Reichswehr. It is significant that, while industrial activity 
has declined by 9.7 per cent in Sweden as a whole, the 
index of the engineering industry has risen. This rise can 
be explained by Sweden’s own expanded defence pro- 
gramme; Finland has been buying armaments; and 
Russia, too, has been making big orders for machine tools 
and raitway material. Nevertheless, there is something 
very reminiscent of “the processes at work in France and 
the Low Countries in reports that the Swedish aircraft 
factories are to increase their capacity by 50 per cent 
and that capital expansion is to occur in the tank and 
shipbuilding industries. In short, Sweden, neutral, in- 
dependent and intact, is nevertheless steadily and in- 
evitably taking on the economic shape of German Europe 
—industrial expansion in armaments and various substi- 
tutes, declining export trade and reliance upon Germany 
for all vital raw materials. With these symptoms go the 
accompanying phenomena of a rise in the cost of living, a 
fall in the real value of wages, rigid control and requisi- 
tioning of coal stocks and of ferro-alloys, control of 


Building 


N? serious attempt was made during the first year 
of the war to adapt the building and allied indus- 
tries to war conditions. With a few exceptions, such as 
steel and timber, the production and allocation of build- 
ing materials remained uncontrolled. Builders and con- 
tractors continued to operate without an adequate 
measure of supervision. The industry’s labour force was 
allowed to shrink without proper regard to future needs. 
Government Departments competed with each other and 
with private interests for the declining total of the 
industry’s human and material resources. The turnover 
of labour was abnormally high; and resources were 
widely wasted. Then there came an awakening. The 
sudden increase in the demands upon the building indus- 
tries last summer, arising from the necessity of speeding 
up production, of strengthening Great Britain’s defences 
against invasion and of repairing the damage done by 
German bombers, revealed the danger of inadequate 
control and the urgent need for putting building on a 
war basis. Last October, the task of mobilising the 
industries concerned and of ensuring the employment 
of their resources to the best advantage was entrusted 
to a new Ministry of Works and Buildings, with Lord 
Reith as Minister. 

The new Ministry had first to assume control or 
supervision over the industries manufacturing building 
materials, over the plant and machinery available for 
constructional purposes, over builders and contractors, 
and, jointly with the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, over the labour force of the building and civil 
engineering industries. No time was lost in bringing the 
building materials industries not already within the scope 
of the Ministry of Supply under effective control. These 
materials were grouped into classes under directors. 
These directorates, while self-contained, are grouped 
under a Controller of Building Materials whose most 
urgent duty is to take all the steps necessary for the pre- 
vention of a shortage of materials in pressing contracts. 
The Ministry’s general task is to ensure an adequate out- 
put of these materials within the limits of capacity ; but it 
has also encouraged decentralisation of production as an 
insurance against the dislocation of supplies by air raids 
and transport difficulties. 

Hitherto control has been voluntary. The prices of 
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exports, food rationing and the rest. And behind this 
economic fagade lies the inescapable fact of Sweden’s 
total dependence upon the Third Reich. 

The Swedes themselves are conscious of this limtiting 
factor upon their freedom. The various permissions given 
for the passage of German troops called forth serious 
warnings from the Press that this so-called neutrality 
might force Sweden into the war on Germany’s side. The 
steady fire of criticism levelled at the principles and 
practices of the Lebensraum is evidence that the Swedes 
accept it only under duress. They are not in two minds 
about their fate, should a German victory be the out- 
come of the struggle, and they know their independence 
depends ultimately upon Britain’s resistance and the 
destruction of German hegemony. It follows that they 
accept their present policy of modified neutrality with 
distrust and misgiving, even though they regard it as 
inevitable at this stage in the war. 

Nevertheless, Sweden’s present dependence is the result 
of self imposed isolation in the past—when Poland was 
overrun, when Finland was attacked, when Norway fell. 
The Swedes stand alone to-day because they let others 
stand alone yesterday ; and now they find themselves in 
the humiliating position of looking for their deliverance 
to a victory which, in assisting the Nazis, they are them- 
selves helping actively to frustrate. There can be no 
neutrality to-day in Hitler’s world. There was none for 
Hungary or Vichy France ; there would be none for an 
isolationist America ; there is none for Sweden. 


in War 


‘ certain materials, such as cement, cannot be raised with- 


out the consent of the Ministry ; those of others, including 
bricks, are at present controlled through the Prices of 
Goods Act. It is the Ministry’s policy to allow each 
of the industries a reasonable return, calculated, not 


on turnover, but on the working capital actually employed, 


and relaxed to normal output. Further, in order to pre- 
vent the fixing of prices by reference to the experience of 
the high-cost producers within each industry, the Minis- 
try is understood to be working out schemes by which 


each firm whose earnings exceed a given figure would § 


contribute to a pool, from which the earnings of the 
marginal producers could be supplemented. At the same 
time, the Ministry is trying, by advice and supervision, 
to keep down the costs of production of individual con- 
cerns. There is a department, working in collaboration 
with the Building Research Station of the Department of 


Scientific Résearch, to explore the possibilities of economy ff 


in materials by the modification and standardisation of 
designs and by the substitution of materials which are 
comparatively plentiful for those that are scarce. 

The proper allocation of materials is an essential task 


which was neglected for over a year of war. In the ; 


case of steel and timber, controlled by the Ministry of 
Supply, it is now done by the Production and Materials 
Committee, which is a committee of the Production Execu- 
tive of Ministers, over which the Minister of Labour and 
National Service presides. The Works and Buildings Com- 
mittee, which is also a committee of the Production Execu- 


tive, but works under the direction of the Ministry of § 


Works and Buildings, obtains a global allowance which 
it allocates to the various Departments. In the case of 
non-ferrous metals, each of the Departments requiring 
them has to make direct application to the Non-Ferrous 
Metal Control of the Ministry of Supply. All other 
building materials are allocated by the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings. In the absence of agreement concerning 
allocation, the final decision rests with the Production 
Executive. 

It is equally imperative that the plant and machinery 
required for constructional purposes should be used to 
the full and to the best advantage. Up to now, these 
aims have not been fully realised; there have been 
reports of scarce machinery standing idle for weeks in 
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contractors’ sheds or on building sites ; and the Ministry 
is now reported to be contemplating taking a census 
of available plant. It will be no less necessary to keep 
informed of its use, to supplement the information 
already secured from plant-hiring firms and from manu- 
facturers and merchants supplying spare parts. 

The supervision of a multitude of builders and con- 
tractors presents a host of difficulties. Steps have now 
been taken to secure their registration and to obtain 
regular returns of the nature of their work and of the 
plant and labour they employ. Smail firms, unable to 
undertake any large contracts, are to be encouraged to 
form groups ; and it is at these points that the Ministry 
is especially anxious to exercise closer control over costs 
of production. The ill-starred system by which profits are 
calculated as a percentage of costs—after completion of 
the contract—will be replaced, wherever possible, by the 
schedule contract, based on plans and specifications of the 
various types of work involved. 

When the Ministry was formed, the labour situation 
in the building and civil engineering industries was 
chaotic. Not only were the industries losing labour to 
other trades and to the armed forces, but the ratio of 
unskilled operatives to skilled operatives was being dan- 
gerously upset by a too great withdrawal of the unskilled 
rank and file to the latter. Owing to this loss of balance 
between one category of workers and another, the effi- 
ciency of the labour force was seriously impaired. The 
inquirer into the building industry has always been struck 
by the absence of adequate statistics concerning the total 
size of the available labour force, its composition and its 
employment. Steps have now been taken to obtain this 
information and to keep it up to date at monthly inter- 
vals. The total number of building operatives was in the 
neighbourhood of 750,000 on May Ist, which compares 
presumably with 1,350,000 before the war. In order to 
prevent the further depletion of operatives and to reduce 
the wasteful turnover of labour, the Essential Work Order 
was applied to building and civil engineering on June 
gth. By the Order, it will be possible to schedule, not 
only individual undertakings, but also individual building 
sites, and to protect their cadres of workers. In practice, 
all war work will probably be scheduled, but the main- 
tenance staffs of private manufacturers and traders and 
the operatives of small builders—from which the Ministry 
hopes to recruit further operatives—are apparently to be 
left outside the scope of the Order. The Order makes 
provision for a guaranteed pay-week, for the introduction 
of payment by results, and is designed to reduce certain 
uneconomic practices, such as Sunday work at double 
pay, which have grown up during the period of laisser- 
jaire. In order to reduce the waste of labour, an arrange- 
ment has been made with the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service for the setting up of a joint inspectorate 
of works in progress, for the consideration of such matters 
as supervision of the use of piant, as well as of labour 
problems. Again, the Ministry, in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Labour, has decided to set up regional clear- 
ing houses for labour; and in order to safeguard the 
labour force, employment exchanges have been instructed 
not to pass on building operatives to other industries. 


Death on 


STATE of war adds to the hazards of life in many 

A ways. To a great extent this is inevitable. Enemy 
action must be responsible for an abnormal rise in the 
death rate. Indirectly, the heavy demand on the medical 
Services and prolonged strain and overwork are bound to 
have some effect. It becomes the more important, there- 
fore, to do everything possible to prevent an increase in 
those social ills which are more remotely due to war 
conditions, if at all. There is good reason to suppose that 
the recent rise in juvenile delinquency and the mounting 
total of road accidents can both be attributed in some 
measure to the war, but this kind of social loss is not 
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It was only after the assessment of the capacity of the 
building and allied trades that the new Ministry was in 
a position to tackle this second part of its task—the 
allocation of the available labour resources to the best 
advantage. The Ministry asked for a return of the pro- 
grammes of the other Government Departments. It was 
found that the sum total of the programmes of the 
various Departments considerably exceeded the country’s 
present capacity ; and it became plain that co-ordination 
and drastic curtailment were imperative if complete dislo- 
cation was to be avoided. Negotiations were at once 
started between the Works and Buildings Committee of 
the Ministry and the other Departments ; and the results 
were submitted to the Production Executive for approval. 
The programmes of individual Departments, expressed 
in financial terms, were translated into numbers of 
operatives ; and each Department is now allotted a labour 
force, subject to alterations with changes in requirements, 
calculated on the basis of the total number of opera- 
tives actually available. (The reason for adopting labour 
rather than materials as a measuring rod is that the 
industry’s capacity is likely to be much more restricted by 
the number of operatives than by the quantity of 
materials.) Of the labour force of about 750,000 men, 
about 400,000 seem to be engaged on the building pro- 
grammes of the Government Departments ; some 250,000 
are with local authorities for the construction of shelters, 
for the repair of air-raid damage, and for the mainten- 
ance of buildings and highways ; 80,000 are employed by 
public utilities and private interests. It will presumably be 
possible to transfer to urgent new works some in the last 
two categories. Some 20,000 are still unemployed. 

The Ministry of Works and Buildings is not simply a 
co-ordinating department for the use of building 
resources. In addition to taking over the work of the 
Office of Works, it has been largely entrusted with the 
construction of all but the specialised buildings of other 
Departments. In fact, it is directly responsible for about 
one-sixth, by value, of the total official building pro- 
gramme. Individual Departments commonly have more 
experience in their specialised requirements, such as 
fortifications ; but an increasing responsibility for the 
carrying out of a large part of all official building opera- 
tions must inevitably fall on the Ministry. Control over 
the national building resourcés, together with a measure 
of co-ordination and supervision over the whole building 
programme gererally, should secure the desired results, 
The Ministry has, too, set up an Emergency Works 
Department to deal with all construction and building 
requirements arising from air warfare. It aims at increas- 
ing the mobile corps of 5,000 operatives under its direc- 
tion to some 100,000. 

On the whole, the new Ministry has already done 
much to extricate the building and contracting industries 
from the morass in which they found themselves last 
summer. It has surveyed the country’s building resources 
and has taken steps to prepare the fuller utilisation of its 
capacity. It has set out to evolve a national building pro- 
gramme, adjusted to the country’s capacity. Something 
like a detailed and workmanlike plan has been produced ; 
and it only remains to execute it. 


the Road 


beyond the power of man to control. Moreover, the fact 
that the war will inevitably take a heavy toll of life and 
limb makes it imperative to restrict the injury to mind and 
body imposed by early crime and careless driving. 

The latest figures of injury through road accidents to 
the civilian population are only comparable with the 
early, shocking reports of the first factory inspectors. 
In April of this year no fewer than 726 persons died as 
the result of road injuries—a rise of 275 from the figure 
for April, 1940, when the position was already serious. If 
the present rate is maintained, some 8,700 persons will 
die on the roads in the current year. In May last, the total 
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of fatal injuries declined slightly to 701, an increase of 
252 from the figure for May, 1940. The last pre-war 
figure for fatal accidents in factories in the course of a 
whole year was rather over 1,000, and, even allowing for 
an appreciable increase under war conditions, the extra 
danger of using the public highway, where the present 
rate of slaughter is nine or ten times higher than this, has 
become a scandal and an abuse. 

An interesting attempt to analyse the problem has been 
made recently by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, which has reviewed some 2,500 inquest reports 
covering some two-thirds of the fatal road accidents in the 
period September-December, 1940. It can be assumed 
that these reports provide a representaive cross-section— 
an unbiased sample. The conclusions of the investigation 
are illuminating. It appears that more persons were killed 
as the result of a collision with a lorry or van than with 
any other vehicle ; one in five of all the vans or lorries 
implicated was a Service vehicle ; nearly one in three of 
all the motor cycles involved was a Service machine. In 
all, some 11 per cent. of all vehicles concerned in fatal 
accidents were Service vehicles. Only 30 drivers of Service 
vehicles, out of a total of 237, however, failed to be either 
specifically exonerated or to secure a verdict of “ accidental 
death ” or “ misadventure”; and little progress can be 
made by a simple assumption of the guilt of this or that 
party, except in relatively few cases of patent negligence. 
The War Office has just published other figures which do 
not bear out the common belief that Army drivers are 
especially prone to accidents. The real problem is the 
fundamental regularity with which road accidents are now 
occurring. It is too complex to be solved by assigning 
blame to individuals, a habit which only diverts attention 
from the conditions which make accidents common. 

The latest inquiries reveal that one of the most tragic 
and wasteful features of road accidents is the rising loss 
of life among young children. Since the spring of 1940, 
the number of children killed on the roads has increased 
by over 50 per cent. It now averages more than three a 
day. As before the war, children between three and 
eight are the most numerous victims. It is remarkable 
that very few children are killed after dark, or at or near 
school premises. The blackout, which has clearly been an 
important cause of the increase in accidents among adults, 
does not explain the toll taken of children. Since there is 
also less traffic on the roads than before the war, the 
increase must rather be explained by a decline in the 
supervision of children, coupled with the failure of 
evacuated town children to appreciate the traffic dangers 
of country roads, and also by less vigilance on the part 
of drivers. “There is no doubt also,” states the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, “that the spirit 
of the times has infected children as well as adults.” Thus, 
much the same factor appears to be operating to increase 


NOTES 


The Campaign in Russia 


For the first week of the Russian campaign, the German 
High Command’s communiqués spoke in general terms 
of successful fighting, of the destruction of Russian air- 
craft and war material, and of the systematic bombing of the 
Russian lines of communication. These communiqués 
covered the first phase, during which the Germans, after 
launching a general attack all along the Soviet frontier, felt 
the line for its weak points and prepared for the strong 
break through which would follow the discovery of a 
crack in the enemy’s armour. By Sunday, June 29th, the 
breach was made, and on the northern front three 
columns were crashing through, from East Prussia towards 
Dvinsk, from Vilna to the River Dvina, and from Grodno 
and Bialystok to Minsk and beyond. It is the old tactic. 
Tanks are thrust through, closely followed by motorised, 
heavily armed infantry, then by heavy artillery. Dive- 
bombers and long range bombers set out to pulverise the 
enemy behind and before. For a few days, it remains uncer- 
tain which army is encircling which. Then, in Germany’s 
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the toll of road accidents as to swell the record of juvenile 
delinquency. In a sample of 217 cases, it is notable that 
only 10 children were killed on their way to school ; 26 
on their way from school ; 21 when running errands ; 73 
on pleasure bent ; 78 playing in the streets ; and 9 other- 
wise. The importance of preventing road deaths, particu- 
larly among that section of the population whose expecta- 
tion of life is longest, is self-evident. 


Clearly, something can be done by a new campaign of - 


advice and propaganda. Where supervision of young chil- 
dren cannot be provided by parents and guardians now 
engaged on war work, assistance must be given by the 
social service bodies. Drivers, particularly drivers of heavy 
vehicles, must be made more alive to the dangers to 
children when restarting, reversing, overtaking stationary 
vehicles or cyclists or passing groups of children. Lack ot 
vigilance is a powerful factor in this slaughter. But when 
all is said and done, it is still probable that undue speed 
is a principal cause of road accidents. Obviously, no abso- 
lute speed can be laid down as the maximum consistent 
with safety. Actual speed must be related to traffic con- 
ditions, the type of road, the frequency of cross roads and 
many other factors. On the German Autobahnen, it is 
considered dangerous to drive at less than 30 m.p.h. In 
built-up areas in this country, it is an offence to exceed 
30 m.p.h.—2o in the black-out—and there is no doubt 
that in most towns and villages that speed is too high. 
American evidence suggests that the use of an automatic 
speed governor has proved useful in reducing fatal acci- 
dents, and impressive documentary evidence to this effect 
was placed by the Pedestrians’ Association before the 
House of Lords’ Select Committee on the Prevention of 
Road Accidents. 

By far the greater number of road accidents are, of 
course, not fatal. But all too frequently they result ip 
disastrous injuries which permanently cripple the victim 
—both as a worker and as a member of society. The posi- 
tion of the injured British workman under Workmen’s 
Compensation is particularly precarious, since the person 
who is injured on the way to or from work is not neces- 
sarily ¢overed by industrial accident insurance, and the 
sole relief is that offered by the meagre benefits of National 
Health Insurance. Moreover, existing arrangements for the 
provision of specialised treatment and convalescence for 
those suffering from fractures and other injuries remain 
rudimentary, despite apparent goodwill and the general ac- 
clamation of the Delavigne Report. Modern fracture clinics 
are urgently needed ; and present arrangements, which 
provide rehabilitation treatment for less than a hundred 
men, are ludicrously inadequate. Compensation for injury 
in cash is no real compensation, however generous. It 
must be accompanied by the means of recovery ; and it 
must be made unnecessary by a much more urgent and 
forceful policy to reduce accidents of all kinds. 


THE WEEK 


other campaigns the opposing armies, sliced up by a series 
of German drives, lost contact with each other and with 


their reinforcements. Mass surrenders follow—often of men | 


who have never seen any fighting. In Russia, the débdcle 
has not happened, and may not happen: but the first scenes 
have followed the familiar course. In the second week, itt 
seems likely that the campaign has reached the decisive 
period at which, for a day or so, there will still be the possi- 
bility that the German advance may have overshot its 
mark. Heavy tank counter-attacks might be able, at this stage 
—in theory at least—to cut off the advanced tank units from 
their following infantry; and the Russians are still 
claiming that they have performed the feat before Minsk. 
However, the reference to artillery duels there suggests 
that the success may be temporary and that the Ger- 
mans have brought up their men and guns, a stupendous 
piece of military organisation. The direction of the drive is 
clearly Moscow, and the little activity in the south suggests 
that the Germans may plan to isolate the Ukraine by an 
encircling movement, swinging south-east from the capital 
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The speed of their advance has left Russian armies behind 
them, but these offer a threat to Germany’s lines of commu- 
nication only if they are still in possession of intact tank 
formations and above all of aircraft. In the north. the 
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Germans and Finns claim to have cut off Murmansk and 
this column is presumably to act as the upper prong of a 
pincer movement enveloping Leningrad, the lower prong 
striking up from Dvinsk. 

* * * 


The Next Stage 


In the rear, the Russians are preparing for a long stand. 
The formation of a Defence Committee of Five, including 
Stalin, Molotoff and Voroshiloff, the three best-known men 
in Russia, is a guarantee of firmness and despatch at the 
centre, and there can be no doubt about the Russian 
people’s response of straightforward patriotism to the call 
to defend their country. Yet, even though the will is un- 
doubtedly there, the problem of the means remains. The 
Ukraine and Moscow together account for well over 60 
per cent of Russia’s industrial activity. The Caspian-Ural 
line, which includes the new oil centres at Emba and Perm, 
and the coal, iron, copper and manganese workings round 
Magnitogorsk, might give some industrial backing to further 
resistance, if the march to Moscow and the wheel to Kiev 
and the Black Sea is not halted. Behind that again is the 
Kuznetzki or Kusbas Basin in Central Asia, and, at the end 
of everything, the Far East, with its comparatively self- 
sufficient army and economy. Since Hitler’s purpose is 
primarily to smash Russia as an independent military power, 


s he will be forced to attack all these fronts if the Russian 


forces are able to withdraw and regroup before they are 
seized or smashed in nearer places. It is admittedly a big 
if.” The campaign so far suggests that too much material 
has been brought forward, and that too many divisions are 
falling victims to encirclement. They cannot restore their 


| Position by guerilla warfare, for guerilla warfare cannot 


succeed on broad, open plains against tanks and aircraft. 
‘he opposition of small bands of Russians would be effec- 
tive only if Hitler were primarily interested in long-term 
colonisation. For the moment he is only concerned with the 
knock-out blow. He can argue that there will be time 
t0 organise Russia when resistance in the west is crushed, 
and, if the blow in the east is fully successful, it is not 
Russian industry and agriculture that will absorb the Nazis’ 
attention, but rather the task of switching their formidable 
and battle-scarred armies back to the western front for a 
teally uninhibited invasion of these islands, True, after 
the attack on France—where there was no change of direc- 
tion and hence no comparable transport problem—it was 
hot possible to launch an attack on this country in the same 
year, But the Nazis have learnt a lot since June, 1940. What 
they did or did not do then cannot be used as any definite 
assurance of what they can or cannot do now. That this is 
Britain’s last respite is the only safe assumption to make. 
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Peace Talk and Propaganda 


It is difficult to gauge, within a fortnight of the 
launching of Hitler’s campaign, the degree of success which 
is attending his Fourth Arm. The attempt at peace talks, 
at least, was completely ineffectual and it is difficult to 
believe that the Nazis had much faith in it. Their bolt was 
already shot when Hess landed in Scotland. It is true that 
von Papen passed on to the Turkish Foreign Minister a 
few equivocal hints on the desirability of Britain leaving 
Russia to her own devices and of concentrating on a division 
of spheres of influence with Germany; but the whole 
episode was probably no more than an unofficial wink from 
the Fiihrer on the lines of “ Try it if you like, Fritz.” The 
propaganda implications of the new situation are potentially 
more serious, although, so far, this squib, too, has seemed 
a little damp. The Prime Minister’s broadcast prevented 
any rift in opinion in this country and while Vichy has 
followed up its first crusading enthusiasm by breaking off 
relations with Russia, the situation in Spain has not grown 
worse. In the United States, Mr Hoover has, as might 
have been expected, risen happily at the first cast and 
issued an appeal to American “ reason” to stay out of the 
war, arguing that “the ideological war to bring the four 
freedoms to the world died” when America made the 
promise to assist Russia. It may be remarked in passing 
that this is the first time Mr Hoover has shown any con- 
sciousness at all of any ideological issues in the conflict. 
So far, the greatest potential danger in the propaganda sphere 
to the Allied cause—that of a violent movement of opposi- 
tion among the Catholics of the Old and New World—has 
not come about. Isolatiomists and pacifists were openly 
expecting a lead from the Vatican, and rumours circulated 
—their origin can be surmised—to the effect that the Pope 
would cail for united action against the Russian menace. The 
message, when it came, proved entirely unsensational. 
Nevertheless, the danger remains of a hostile movement 
of religious opinion, exploited by Hitler for his own ends. 
And it may not be irrelevant to point out one of the only 
effective ways of scotching it is some official British state- 
ment on peace aims in the form of the commitments which 
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Britain is prepared to undertake in post-war Europe. The 
new situation caused by the entry of Russia into the war 
does not alter the fact which Mr Churchill very sanely 
clings to, namely, that it is impossible to draw, here and 
now, the new frontiers and constitutions of post-war Europe 
with any sincerity. The state of the world after the war, 
the balance of forces, the date of the Armistice—all are 
shrouded in uncertainty, and definite pledges would be a 
plain deception. But the appearance of Russia as a bellig- 
erent does make a difference. Britain has an unenviable 
reputation abroad of winning wars and leaving the organisa- 
tion of victory to her allies. With Russia as an ally, it is 
possible for the suggestion to be made with some plausi- 
bility—and it is already being sedulously. propagated by 
Hitler—that the defeat of Germany now means the triumph 
of Communism in Europe. Assurances that, while Britain 
and Russia have a common war aim—to destroy Hitler— 
their peace aims are quite at variance, would go far to counter 
Hitler’s present exploitation of Europe’s apprehensions. 


* x . 


The Meat Ration 


It was the Ministry of Agriculture that first announced 
the impending increase in the meat ration, and gave it as 
a reason for countermanding the recent programme of re- 
duction in cattle numbers. Yet there is no reason to 
suppose that the unexpected arrival of a few cargoes of 
meat has in any way affected the present and prospective 
shortage of feeding-stuffs. The experience of the last war 
showed that farmers, when deprived of their supplies of 
imported concentrates, tend to keep more animals than 
they can feed adequately from their own resources, in the 
hope that “ something will turn up ”—an exceptionally good 
grazing season, an extra ton of cake from their merchant 
or a sudden Armistice. One result is a highly seasonal varia- 
tion in the output of meat; if cattle numbers had been 
reduced last winter, there would have been more hay and 
ensilage made this summer; a larger proportion of the 
survivors could have been carried into January and Feb- 
ruary ; and the autumn glut of meat at the end of the grazing 
season would have been avoided. A steady reduction in the 
numbers of cattle was desirable during the early part of 
this year, even from the narrow standpoint of maintaining 
a more even supply of meat from the feeding-stuffs avail- 
able. But from the broader point of view, the main job of 
British farming during the present phase of the Battle of 
the Atlantic is to produce the maximum amount of human 
food. And this will not be achieved if the Ministry of 
Agriculture continues to advise farmers to maintain their 
pre-war herds of cattle on starvation rations by devoting 
their new arable to fodder crops, rather than to wheat, 
barley, potatoes or vegetables for human consumption. 
During the last few weeks, the farming Press has reported 
that practically no home-grown oats have been on sale to 
meet the needs of the milling trade or of essential urban 
and colliery horses, and that milk-recording societies have 
experienced a heavy fall in yields. These are signs that 
there are more animals in the country as a whole than can 
be economically maintained. Yet the interests of the cattle 
feeders have again won the day. The British housewife will 
be permitted by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
National Farmers’ Union to eat what wheat and oatmeal 
can be spared by the beef cattle; she will be offered a 
surfeit of beefsteaks for two months of the year at the ex- 
pense of a drastic cut in vital supplies of milk during twelve. 
The conflicting announcements on agricultural policy in 
the last few weeks are, indeed, only a symptom of the now 
well-known clash of opinion between the two Ministries 
on the proper functions of British farming ; a combination 
of the two in a single Ministry of Food Supplies would at 
least indicate their proper, common and only function ; 
and it might ensure that their controversies would be con- 
ducted in the decent obscurity of Whitehall and not in the 
sight and hearing of a confused public. 


* *x * 


Food and Ships 


Some weeks ago it was suggested in The Economist 
that it might be politic to consider the rationing of bread. 
It was not suggested that to ration bread was a desirable 
policy, in itself or at all times of food scarcity. The point 
was rather the plain necessity for bringing food policy 
quickly into line with the current serious shipping situation ; 
the occasion for the suggestion was the news that the con- 
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sumption of bread had risen 20 per cent in three months, 
and was still increasing ; and the argument was that the 
best use was not being made of shipping space by the 
importation of extra wheat or flour, in preference to other 
foodstuffs, the absence of which was the chief cause of 
the rise in bread consumption. In comment on this sugges. 
tion, it has been pointed out in general that it is easier, 
psychologically, to ration other foods if one staple foodstuff 
such as bread is available in unlimited quantities and that, 
since bread is available in unlimited quantities and that, since 
bread consumption varies between rich and poor, a bread 
ration would be unfair ; and, in particular, that it would not 
be possible to import more meat instead of more wheat be. 
cause of a shortage of refrigerated ships, and that, while sugar 
might be more economical of ships than wheat, consumers 
could not live on sugar. These are sound arguments. It is 
obviously necessary, if some foods have to be rationed, to 
divert consumption to others, and bread and potatoes are 
the obvious choices. More bread is being eaten because 
there is less of other things to eat. But the decision whether 
or not this or that food has to be rationed is not absolute, 
It is, or should be, a choice based upon a plan to make 
the best use of the shipping space available ; and it is a bad 
plan which, in order to economise shipping space, restricts 
and rations the supply of certain foods to such an extent 
that more shipping space than is saved by the rationing 
has to be used to bring in extra wheat to meet the increase 
in bread consumption. The Economist’s contention is that a 
food policy must also be a shipping policy, and the example 
of bread rationing—a very generous ration was deliberately 
suggested because of the unevenness of bread consumption 
—was given as an example of one way in which what 
appeared to be a serious and growing disparity could be 
checked. Ideally, of course, potatoes should be taking the 
strain and preventing an uneconomic increase in the con- 
sumption of bread. But, for various special reasons, this has 
not been happening, and the fact remains that, whatever 
the undoubted difficulties, the rationing of bread must surely 
be considered whenever the consumption of bread—that is, 
the importation of wheat now or in the near future— 
becomes uneconomically high. 


* * * 


Cut in Petrol Ration 


On Tuesday, Captain Thurtle drew the attention of 
the House of Commons to the “ strong and still growing 
idnignation of the people, who see the lives of sailors . .. 
being sacrificed in bringing petrol to this country, and the 


evidence that it is being squandered in pleasure riding.” § 


The case for rigorous economy in the use of petrol and 
other oil products by civilians and the Services is un 
answerable. It has recently been reinforced by criticism 
from the Eastern States of the United States, whose supplies 
are to be diminished by the transfer of fifty American 
tankers to this country. True, Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, the 
Petroleum Secretary, announced a concession to the critics 


at last. The basic petrol ration will be cut by one-sixth § 


during August, September and October ; strong measures 
will be taken against the misuse of supplementary rations, 
which have already been reduced by 10-20 per cent ; and 
the Secretary for War has taken steps to eliminate waste in 
the Army. So long as Mr Lloyd’s “ strong measures ” are not 
at the expense of vital business, commercial, industrial or 
military requirements, these are steps in the right direction. 
But the policy of giving the public “the benefit which is 
conferred by our still being in a position to allow 4 


certain small amount of petrol and mileage within the free § 


use of the individual according to his conscience ”—the 
words are Mr Lloyd’s—sounds more sensible and realistic 
than it actually is when tested by the few facts that are 
generally known. This country is clearly not in a position 
to import petrol for other than vital needs. It is not an in 
frangible right of the individual to judge whether he should 
or should not run a private car. There are still people whose 
conscience allows them to license two (or more) cars—one 
of them often a large one—in order to obtain a bigget 
ration. The application of a rigorous needs test for all fuel 
that is used remains imperative ; and, at the very least, the 

rivate motorist should only be allowed petrol for his 
“free use according to his conscience” if every essential 
requirement has first been fully met. As it is, this doctrine 
of democratic wartime motoring means that, in order t0 
maintain the “rights” of every motorist, allowances of 
petrol for many important purposes are held down to an 
inadequate maximum, so that, out of the limited supplies 
available, the private motorist may be enabled to carry on. 
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Shortage and Maldistribution 


The root of the present serious tobacco problem is 
actual shortage, which is due in most part to a demand that 
has been steadily rising and is abnormally high, but in part 
also to the reduced supply of leaf stock and to the inevitable 
lack of suitable factory labour in wartime. The nation is 
smoking far too much. The distribution problem, how- 
ever, which the actual shortage sets, is hardly less important, 
because chronic maldistribution creates an impressien of 
shortage far in excess of the facts ; and the position is com- 
plicated by the great difficulty of rationing tobacco. In the 
circumstances, it was intolerable that maldistribution should 
be fostered by the practice of certain firms of wholesaler- 
retailers of issuing supplies predominantly to their own 
branches, to the detriment of the independent retail shops 
which were dependent on them for supplies. Apart from the 
commercial dishonesty which seeks to exploit the national 
shortage to procure a temporary monopoly and unmerited 
goodwill, the firms in question are guilty of a not incon- 
siderable waste of the nation’s time and energy. One London 
firm of wholesaler-retailers has already had its retail licence 
withdrawn by the Tobacco Trade Association, and six others 
have also been penalised. The result—that the retail shops 
owned by the firms in question will be forced to close down 
—will be all to the good, provided the reports of successful 
evasion by the disbarred wholesalers are incorrect. The re- 
maining shops will be better stocked and the labour released 
can be more profitably employed. There should be no 
tobacco problem. Fifteen per cent more _ tobacco 
is being released from bond than before the war, 
which is fantastic in view of the state of stocks and the 
shortage of shipping space to import fresh supplies—and 
it obviously cannot go on. All that is needed, and all that 
the authorities are asking, is that smokers should smoke no 
more than they smoked before the war. But so long as they 
continue to smoke 20 per cent more, the present shortage 
will remain. 


* * * 


Release of the Scheherezade 

An important point of policy is raised by the decision 
of the British Government, at the request of the United 
States State Department, to release the oil tanker 
Scheherezade, now bound for Casablanca. The tanker, 
which has a capacity of some 16,000 tons, was intercepted 
by a British naval patrol and taken into Bermuda. It 
can only be assumed, as Mr Churchill recently suggested 
in the House, that the anxiety of the United States 
authorities to meet the Vichy claims is based on a realistic 
appraisal of the position in French Morocco. Grave doubts 
have naturally been expressed in this country about the 
wisdom of this action, and it is surely unthinkable that the 
British authorities should have been urged to release the 
Scheherezade and also certain food supplies unless there 
were good reason to believe that Vichy resistance to further 
German infiltration in North Africa would be effectively 
stiffened and that leakage to the Axis Powers would be 
negligible. The onus is on the United States. It has been 
Suggested that Washington will exact a quid pro quo in 
the form of an efficient control organisation in Morocco to 
supervise the distribution and consumption of the supplies 
thus passed through the blockade. The case is plausible, 
and it is said that steps of this kind might have been 
taken some months ago but for the determination of the 
British authorities to keep the blockade absolute and not 
to use it as a conditional instrument of diplomatic pressure. 
But this is a late hour to make any change in policy, and 
Opinion in this country must be satisfied the game is 
really worth the candle. It is emphatically not worth 
while if the supplies of food and oil, directly or in- 
directly, are permitted to assist the war effort of the Axis 
Powers. The Vichy Government is better known for what 
it is than it was some months ago when these questions first 
arose. No element in it has yet given evidence of its capacity 
to maintain neutrality, and there is no reason to exempt 
General Weygand or the Vichy authorities in North Africa 
from this estimate. In the present instance, it may be sug- 
gested that the termination of German infiltration into 
Morocco might well be enforced by Washington in return 
for the release of the tanker. 


* x * 


The End of the Syrian Mandate ? 


The advance into Syria continues at its normal leisurely 
pace. After a week the fighting at Palmyra continues, but 
advance units are pushing on in the direction of Aleppo. 
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Beirut remains obstinately unreduced, and Allied troops are 
having a difficult time on the mountains and gorges of 
Lebanon, which form the cities’ natural defences. The ex- 
pedient of a coastal landing has not been repeated—il, 
indeed, it was ever tried. In spite of the snail’s pace of the 
occupation, there is evidence that the situation is growing 
steadily more favourable to the Allies. The arrival of plenti- 
ful stores of food and fuel in Damascus, Sidon and Tyre 
has created a very good impression, and the precedent of 
plenty entering with the armies of occupation is one to be 
remembered later when the Allies face more formid- 
able tasks. There will also be repercussions if the reports 
of General Le Gentilhomme’s grant of Syrian independence 
and ending of the French Mandate are true, and become 
more widely known. The people of Beirut are restive, and 
disturbances have followed on their demand for a bloodless 
surrender. The effect on Aleppo may be striking, and if 
skilful use is made of the situation, the Allied offer of 
independence, bread and protection should be irresistible. 
But the propaganda campaign would have to be conducted 
with more dash than has been apparent in the military opera- 
tions. The need for speed will be ail the greater if the 
demarches made in Turkey by M. Benoit Méchain, Vichy 
Under-Secretary for Franco-German relations are a prelude 
to a more active Axis interest in the Syrian campaign. The 
purpose of M. Méchain’s visit was first rumoured to be the 
modest one of securing the passage of Vichy’s defeated 
armies through Turkish territory. Now it appears that he 
entertains the more ambitious scheme of drawing Turkey 
into a joint Axis-Vichy scheme for the Levant. It is un- 
likely, however, that the Turks will take this view of their 
commitments under their new Pact of Friendship with 
Germany. It remains to be seen whether the Germans will 
put on the screw. 


India Watches 


The course of opinion in India depends closely on the 
course of the war, and the loss of Crete was a setback, 
because belief in an ultimate British victory is necessary for 
the mobilisation of Indian sentiment behind the war effort. 
On balance, however, the development of events in Iraq 
and Syria has done something to restore confidence. At 
first, the repercussions in India of the war in Moslem Iraq 
were definitely threatening, but its quick end and the 
general Iraqi welcome to the British victory removed most 
of the danger—though it would not be true to say that. 
either in Iraq or in India, Moslem opinion is wholly pro- 
British in this matter, however minute the actual following 
of Rashid Ali may have been. In Syria, it is the French 
who are resisting the invaders, and the successes of Imperial 
and Free French forces, coupled as they have been with 
affirmations of Syrian independence, have been generally 
welcomed in India. The political crisis in India itself is less 
immediately acute. The Hindu Mahasabha has put off its 
threatened resort to “direct action”; and the civil dis- 
obedience campaign of Congress is running in low gear. 
The Moslem League is still publicly pledged to partition as 
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the way out for India, but it is notable that the Premiers of 
Bengal and the Punjab, who do not support this intransigent 
and impossible programme, have been re-appointed to the 
League’s executive body. The fact that India is relatively 
quiet, however, should not be misinterpreted. None of the 
major problems has been brought nearer to solution. It ha 

been found necessary to ban the Moslem volunteer force 
known as Khaksars, which is trivial. Workers in the indus- 
trial districts are actively uneasy about the increase in the 
cost of living, which is more important. There have been 
the usual communal disturbances in Bombay and other 
towns ; and on the north-west frontier the possibility of a 
move by the Fagir of Ipi has not been entirely removed. 
The echoes of events in the Near East have shown the 
tender places there are in India. It remains to be seen what 
effect the clash between Germany and Russia, with its 
implied menace to India’s millions, will have there. At any 
rate, whatever the rights and wrongs of current contro- 
versies may be, it remains impossible for the men and the 
resources of India to be fully marshalled for the war while 
the Indians cannot agree among themselves and the British 
are convinced that there is nothing more that can be done 

This is defeatism—on both sides; and, on the military 
side, there is vital work for General Wavell to do. 


x * * 


Japanese Dilemma 


Nearly a fortnight passed after the start of the Russo- 
German campaign before any declaration of policy was 
vouchsafed by the Japanese Government. When it came, its 
assurance of noncommittal vigilance did little to clarify the 
position. It was obvious from the start that Germany’s latest 
volte face must prove exceptionally embarrassing to her Far 
Eastern ally, bound both by the Tripartite Agreement and by 
the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact, the latter only some 
two months old. Since the choice of action is also limited 
by the necessity of concluding the Chinese war 
before entering into fresh commitments, it is hardly 
surprising that the Supreme War Council has been sitting 
almost continuously since Monday, June 23, and that 
interminable liaison conferences have been held between 
the High Command and the Government. The possibility 
of a threat to Japanese expansion through the establishment 
of an American zone of influence from Alaska to Vladivos- 
tock via the Aleutian Islands is an important consideration 
from the Japanese standpoint. So is the alleged possibility, 
ventilated by the inspired Japanese press, of the conclusion 
of a military alliance between China, the United States and 
Great Britain. Coupled with the somewhat tardy German 
recognition of the Nanking Government and the recall of 
Chinese diplomatic representatives from Berlin and Rome, 
it seems likely that the repercussions of the Russo-German 
conflict on the China incident will be the most cogen: 
influence on Japanese policy. There is no measure for the 
designs and ambitions of aggressive nations ; but it remain: 
unlikely that Japan will, or could, intervene actively in an 
sense in the European war, and action will probably be 
limited to the continued cultivation of a pro-Axis, an’ 
Ally sentiment. For Japan, the Russian wer is a side show. 


. * * 


While England Burns 


It is impossible to feel any sympathy with the attitud 
of the TUC towards compulsory fire watching. The Fire 
Prevention (Business Premises) Order imposes an obligation 
on all male employees in premises to which it applies to 
undertake a certain number of hours of fire prevention 
duty a month. In no cases have the compulsory hour: 
amounted to more than 48 a month, which in effect mean: 
one night a week ; provision was made for full prior con 
sultation between employers and employees; and the 
obligation extended to managements as well as to subordin- 
ates. If the TUC had objected that, in practice, the burden 
of fire watching fell only, or mainly, on the workers and 
that higher officials were securing exemption, they migh 
have made more of a case. But the chief object of their 
complaint is the use of compulsion by the Order, which 
they have variously described as “the first piece of anti- 
social legislation put on the Statute-book since 1927” and 
a step towards Nazism.Thus, the old compulsion bogy ha: 
been raised again—this time by a body which does not 
hesitate to use strict compulsion on its own members. Most 
probably, however, the TUC are using it in order to conceal 
their jealousy of a scheme which provides for direct con- 
sultation between employer and worker—not through the 
latter’s union. There are, it is true, many unsatisfactory 
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features—for instance, there are wide discrepancies betweeg | 


the conditions under which fire watchers in the same job, 
but in different firms, take turns of duty. Some are paid 
expense allowances and others not, for the Order does not 
recognise any obligatory payment. But to argue that the 
scheme is a bad scheme because it is a compulsory one js 
fatuous. In actual fact, as is shown in almost every heavy 
air-raid, there is not nearly enough compulsion—whether 
on business premises or private houses—and until fire 
prevention is made a disciplined part of the civil defence 
services, like fire fighting, there will continue to be a quite 
unnecessary destruction of factories, shops, homes and 
historic buildings. 


Imperial War Conference Postponed 

Owing to the inability of Field Marshal Smuts and Mr 
Mackenzie King to leave their countries, it will not be pos- 
sible for an Imperial Y/ar Conference to be held in London 


in the near future. That Field Marshal Smuts should feel § 


reluctant to leave South Africa is understandable. The 
political opposition to the war is as strong there as ever, 
even though it is out of all proportion to the opposition in 
the country as a whole: and Field Marshal Smuts may 
well feel that he cannot afford to allow political manev- 
vring to jeopardise his position in his absence. Moreover, 
though the war in Africa has subsided, it is liable to flare up 
at any moment—there is still a powerful Axis army on the 
borders of Egypt and from the Macedonian coast to Crete 
and Cyrenaica the enemy sprawls across the Mediterranean, 
Questions immediately affecting the Union, such as the trans- 
fer of South African troops to new theatres, may suddenly 
arise. No such difficulties, however, beset Mr. Mackenzie 
King, who has neither the same degree of opposition to the 
war nor the same personal authority in his country as Field 
Marshal Smuts has. Mr. King’s excuse for his refusal of 
Mr Churchill’s invitation, which has aroused strong pro- 
tests in Canada, appears to be that he wants to inspect 
Canada’s war effort for himself first, so that he can give a 
true picture to the people of Great Britain when he does 
come. It might have seemed reasonable to expect that his 
knowledge of this effort was already sufficiently close. He 
said, however, that he is willing to reconsider his decision. 
It may be that he thinks it an inopportune moment to leave 
Canada at a time when the conscription controversy is 
coming to the front once more. On his recent visit to Calgary, 
he was greeted with handbills asking for conscription, and 
there can be no doubt that the demand is gaining ground 
now in exactly the same way as it did last summer after 
Dunkirk. Now that the attitude of the French Canadians 
is complicated by the entry of Russia into the war, Mr 
Mackenzie King is probably wise in refusing to accept full 
conscription. Its effect on the French Canadians in the last 
war is still remembered. But it would be a great pity if the 
Canadian Prime Minister were to permit this one issue to 
cloud his whole attitude to the conduct of the war. 


* * * 


Australia Moves Ahead 


Mr. Menzies, who is likely to return to this country for 
another visit, has begun to carry out the new war plan 
announced a few weeks ago. He is evidently spending pr 
time on further advances to the Labour Party, and has 
enlarged and strengthened his Cabinet without them. The 
number of Ministers has been increased from 12 to 19, and 
the most significant of the appointments is a newly created 
Minister of War Organisation and Industry, who is to 
have the task of transferring non-essential civil industry to 
the war effort. The full Cabinet will meet only rarely ; its 
work will be carried out by the War Cabinet and the 
Economic Cabinet, each with its separate personnel. In 
addition, a series of Parliamentary committees will be 
appointed, on which the Government and the Opposition 
will be equally represented, to share the administration of 
war measures, such as the allocation of manpower and re- 
sources, taxation, social measures and so on. It is not quite 
clear what the exact powers and functions of these com- 
mittees will be, or what relation they will have to the 
Advisory War Council. Most probably, they represent Mr 
Menzies’ attempt to effect a working reconciliation with the 
Labour Party. In this connection, his hand has probably 
been strengthened by the attack on Russia, which may rally 
the dissident rank and file of Labour to full support of the 
war. At Easter, 1940, the New South Wales Labour Party 
passed a “Hands off Russia” resolution, when feeling 
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against Russia over the Finnish war ran high, and since 
then there has been industrial unrest which has almost 
certainly been encouraged by Communists. Mr Curtin, the 
Labour Leader, who has wholeheartedly supported Mr 
Menzies’ declaration in favour of help for Russia, has 
hitherto been handicapped in any negotiations for a 
National Government by his own party’s extremists, who 
may now return to the fold. It is not, however, likely that a 
National Government has been made any more possible by 
the new war ; Government and Opposition are too equally 
matched for either to give way—and a Prime Minister who 
is not Mr Menzies is in any case unthinkable. But at least 
it will strengthen unity in the country as a whole. 


* * e 


Grants to Local Authorities 


In a written answer to a Parliamentary question, Mr 
Ernest Brown has given details of the Government’s policy 
regarding grants to local authorities whose loss of income, 
owing to the war, is large enough for there to be a risk of 
a breakdown of essential local services. Normally, 75 per 
cent of any assistance ranks as a grant and the remaining 
25 per cent is an interest-free advance, the question of re- 
payment being left to be settled after the war. No precise 
formula for assessing the need for assistance has been 
devised, but factors taken into account are the estimated 
loss of productivity of a penny rate compared with the 
normal yield, the recent history of the rate poundage and 
the level of the rates compared with those levied by corres- 
ponding authorities. Before granting assistance, the Govern- 
ment must be satisfied that the local authority concerned 
has made all reasonable efforts to help itselff including in 
some cases an increase in rate poundage, but such an in- 
crease will not be required as a condition of assistance, if 
rates are already substantially higher than in the two pre- 
ceding years or if the rate level is already very high. Some 
examples were given by Mr Brown to illustrate these 
principles : — 


Loss of Productivity 
of a Penny Rate Condition of Graidt 


County Boroughs 


1940-41 
1941-42 


6d evacuation a condition of assist- 
od. ance 


1. Rates, 1939-40 12s bd 53% (mainly by No increase in rates.as 
1940-41 Lbs. 10d evacuation) a condition of assist 
1941-42 13s. 10d ance 

2. Rates, 1050-40 Zis, 6d s°, (by evace No increase in rates as 
1940-41 Zils. 6d, uation and a condition of assist- 
1041-42 Zils. 6d. damage) ance 

Metropolitan Boroughs 

1 Rat 1039 40 13s. 2d. 11% (by evac- Increase of 3d. in the 
1940-41 138. 2d. uation and rates as a condition 
1041-42 3s. 2d damage) of assistance 

2. Rates, 1939-40 Iss. Od 43° (by evac- No increase in rates as 
1940-41 Iss. 6d uation and a condition of assist- 
i941-42 Iss. 6d lamage) ance 

Non-Countyu Boroughs 

l. Rates, 1939-40 Ws. 6d. 40% (mainly by No increase in rates as 
1940-41 9s. Gd. evacuation) a condition of assist- 
1041-42 0s. Od. ance 

2. Rates, 1939-40 I4s. Od, 57% (by evac- No increase in rates as 
1n40-41 los. Sd. uation and a condition Of assist- 
1041-42 15s. 2d. damage) ance 

Urban Di*ricts 

1. Rates, 1939-40 12s. sd 16° (mainly by Increase of Is. in the 
1040-41 i2s. 6d. evacuation) rates as a condition 
1041-42 13s. 6d. Ol assistance 

Rates, 1939-40 l4s. 4d. 60°. (mainly by No increase in rates as 
l4s 
14s 


_ 


In most of these cases the rates were already high 
enough for the Government to decide that the fall in local 
income, which is mainly due to evacuation, should not be 
compensated by higher rates on those left behind. As a 
picture of local finance in wartime, the table is incomplete ; 

@it would, for instance, be interesting to have figures of 
reception area finance to show to what extent districts 
whose population has increased have benefited. It is as a 
possible peacetime solution of local finance problems that 
the Government policy of assistance is most interesting. 
Long before the war, it had been recognised that the present 
system of local finance is regressive ; the rates are frequently 
highest in the poorest areas, and many Government grants 
are dependent upon local expenditure, which means that 
areas in most need receive less because they can spend 
little. The present policy of relating Government grants to 
income rather than to expenditure is a welcome develop- 
ment of the pre-war formula grant which served to counter- 
balance the local effects of derating and attempted to meas- 
ure “ necessitousness.” Another important step is the attempt 
to introduce a more uniform level of rates by comparing 
the rates of the suppliant authority with those of others ; at 
present there are wide discrepancies, even between neigh- 
bouring authorities. Unfortunately, it appears that uniformity 
will be secured by levelling up rather than levelling down, 
and some authorities will still have a level of rates quite 
disproportionate to the pockets of their inhabitants. The 
county borough in the table, with rates of 21s. 6d. in the 
pound, is enforcedly anonymous, but rates as high as this 
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are frequently found in towns with a mainly poor popula- 
tion. On the whole, however, it can be said that, under 
wartime pressure, a number of important and interesting 
principles are filtering into the financial relations of the 
Exchequer and local authorities; and, though the new 
grants are only a wartime measure, it is almost certain that 
they mark the beginning of the end of the old system. 


7 * * 


Dominion Surpluses 


The great producers and exporters of cheap primary 

products—chiefly the British Empire and Latin America— 
have been hard hit by the loss of European markets and by 
the reduction in Great Britain’s imports, forced by the 
scarcity of shipping. Great Britain has already done much 
to assist Empire producers, by the purchase of the woo: 
clips of Australasia and South Africa for example, and of the 
copper output of Rhodesia, while the United States is buy- 
ing large quantities of coffee and metals from Latin America. 
In some countries, the reduction in food exports has been 
offset, at least in part, by an increase in the export of metals 
and other war materials. None the less, the reduction in 
the export of staple foods has given rise to a serious problem 
in countries such as Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina ; 
and the Government’s decision to assist the Australasian 
Dominions, announced by Mr Greenwood in the House 
of Commons last week, is welcome. The Government 
will continue to import food from these countries, in as 
concentrated a form as possible, within the limits of the 
shipping space available; and it will share with the 
Dominion Governments the cost of holding surplus stocks, 
pending their disposal. Arrangements will also be made to 
fix the prices of surplus products at a level which, while 
giving no incentive for an expansion in output, will ensure 
the maintenance of the industries concerned. The disposal 
of the wheat surpluses of British and other exporting coun- 
tries is to be discussed at a conference of the Internationa! 
Wheat Committee in the United States. In addition to the 
temporary need for assisting surplus producers during the 
war, and for accumulating large reserves of food and 
materials for distribution on the cessation of hostilities, 
here is the wider peacetime problem of preventing econo- 
mically and socially destructive booms and slumps in the 
prices of primary products. In so far as the present 
measures can pave the way to the solution of that problem 
they will serve a dual purpose. 


7 * * 


Shorter Notes 


On July 1, a further rationing of newsprint in Australia 
came into force. On July 1 last year, the cut imposed 
was 35 per cent of the tonnage used in 1938-39; this 
month the cut had risen to §5 per cent ,and unless a good 
case is made for increasing the production of newsprint in 
Tasmania, it will become 60 per cent. on October 1. 

. 


Rarely, indeed, can a man have combined such a high 
degree of both patriotism and art as did Paderewski, who 
died this week at the age of 80. He was fifty years old by 
the time he first became prominent in politics ; but after- 
wards he was pianist and statesman by turns, becoming the 
first Prime Minister of the new Poland at the end of the 
last war and ending his life as President of the Polish 
National Council in exile. The posthumous award 
of the “ Virtute Militari,” Poland’s highest military decora 


tion, is a fitting recognition of his country’s debt. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





America’s Armament Problems 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


Fune 12th 


HE big aviation strike on the Pacific Coast has ended and 

work has been resumed. The strike was broken when the 
Army took over the plant. The grievance related to wages, 
and the occasion of the strike was the alleged slowness of the 
mediation proceedings. So much for the facts. Whether they 
are the relevant facts is beyond your Correspondent’s know- 
ledge, as. the several accounts differ so widely as to be 
beyond reconciliation ; and much seems to depend on per- 
sonalities and the rivalries of internal CIO union politics. 
At all events, production has been resumed, and the basic 
grievance is now under discussion—this is said to be a 
demand for a 50 pér cent increase in the minimum wage 
(from §50:to 75 cents an hour) and a general ro cent an hour 
increase for all employees. 

The first executive report on the operation of the Lease 
and Lend Act indicates that, of the $7,000 millions appro- 
priated, about $4,300 millions has been allotted. Of this, the 
largest general items are aircraft and aeronautical materials, 
$2,000 millions ; ordnance and ordnance stores, nearly 
$1,000: millions ; vessels and water craft, $500 millions ; 
tanks and other vehicles, $300 millions ; and agricultural, 
industrial’ and other commodities, almost $300 millions. 

The prospect of two shortages is now beginning to appear 
—petrol and oil, and steel. The difficulty with petroleum 
products is not a scarcity of the commodity, but of trans- 
portation. For the North Atlantic seaboard, a good part of 
its supply came by coastwise tanker, and tankers are rela- 
tively scarce. There have been proposals for petrol-less 
Sundays and for reduced temperatures in homes this coming 
winter (many homes are heated by oil-burning furnaces), 
but no actual rationing has yet been announced. 


Oj 2 {{Big Steel Demand 


The steel problem is more complicated, since two alter- 
natives are advocated. Steel capacity is about 80 million tons 
a year, or roughly double the average annual consumption. 
Current prospective demand is estimated to be in excess of 
capacity, if the indicated armament demand and the indi- 
cated civil consumption are combined. The suggested alter- 
natives are an increase in capacity and a rationing of civil 
consumption which is, like all other civil demand, now at 
boom levels. The amount of steel in question is about 9 
million tons, or say 9 per cent of current capacity. 

Economically speaking, this country 1s now in its greatest 
boom in history, but its phenomena are different from either 
1920:0r 1929. The 1929 boom was concentrated in the stock 
market and in urban real estate ; the 1920 boom was con- 
centrated in commodity prices. Neither of these is a marked 
phenomenon of the present. The stock market has rallied in 
the past week ; but it rallied from an extremely low level— 
about half the tops of 1937 and about one-third the quota- 
tions of 1929. While building is active, there is an absence 
of the conspicuous real estate speculation of 1929. And 
although commodity prices have been rising, there is no 
analogy with the feverish speculation in commodities that 
characterised the 1919-20 boom. 

The rise in commodity prices is still not a conspicuous 
feature of either the statistics or of individual experience. The 
current Bureau of Labour Statistics index stands at about 85, 
against a recent low of approximately 75 in the summer 
of 1939. In early 1937, this index was near its present figure, 
although industrial prices are now higher and agricultural 
prices lower than in 1937. This is by no means a startling 
record ; but it must be remembered that the forces now 
operating on the price structure did not become very power- 
ful until near the end of the first quarter of the current year. 


To an uncertain but not negligible extent, the current heavy 
consumer buying is motivated by the purchaser’s conviction 
of the advisability of “ buying now ” before prices go higher. 


Busrngss INDICES 
i935-9=100 for industrial production | 
1923-5100 for all other series 
Unadjusted for seasonal 
April *40March 41 April *41* 


Industrial production (total) 112 143 141 
Manufactures (total)....... 112 148 149 
eae 120 175 175 
| eer ere 106 126 128 
IRON prea s'0 6 9 0's:sier 111 116 96 
Construction contracts (total). 73 94 107 
SIE 555 oi60i0'6' 8/55 ward's 73 78 88 
Ns One 66s As oe wee 74 107 122 
Factory employment (total). . 103-2 119-9 — 
Durable goods ............. 98-7 123-7 —_ 
Non-durable goods ......... 107 +5 116-3 — 
Factory payrolls (total) ..... 97-9 =:131°-3 
Durable goods ............ 98:4 144-6 — 
Non-durable goods ......... 97-3 = =116°3 — 
Freight car loadings ........ 67 83 74 
Department store sales ...... 86 93 105 
Department store stocks .... 71 75 ~- 
* Preliminary. 


Preliminary estimates indicate that the May index of 
industrial production was about 148, up 8 points from April 
and 5 from March. It is estimated that non-agricultural 
employment was about 3,200,000 above May, 1940—about 
IO per cent. 


The Russian Home Front 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
Ffune 30th 


It is too early to give any opinion about the elasticity 
and adaptability of the Soviet economy in the transition 
from peace to war. It is also difficult to tell how the war 
is affecting the daily life of the Russians. Russia enters the 
war with a planned and a centrally controlled economy. 
Sudden adjustments, the introduction of war-time controls, , 
rationing, the mobilising of various sectors of production 
by the Government, and the direction of essential war 
industries—these are not fresh problems. The entire 
economy can be ordered to shift from one branch of pro- 
duction to another, and the task of allocating and distri- 
buting supplies can be dealt with by the same national 
organisations as before. There are the disadvantages of an 
established bureaucracy, the tendency of officials and civil 
servants to put off decisions and to shift the responsibility 
for decisions to superiors or to other departments. Twenty 
years of socialist economy, however, have brought into being 
a large number of able administrators to run the war 
machine. 


The Patriotic War Effort 


The first proclamation, published immediately after the 
Nazis attacked the Russian frontiers, showed that the 
Soviet administration does not underestimate the import- 
ance of production and supplies. Only men up to 35 years 
were called up for military service, and the other military 
age groups were assured that their job in the factories was 
as important as that of the first line soldier. Working hours 
were increased to 48 a week, and a special decree 
was published empowering the directors and managers of 
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factories to force workers to do three hours overtime a 
week, and youths between the ages of 16-18 two hours 
weekly. Conscription of labour was also introduced, and 
workers can be shifted from one place to another accord- 
ing to the requirements of production. 

The motif of M. Molotov’s broadcast was his call tw 
workers, peasants and intellectuals to defend themselves 
and the Fatherland. This remains the theme of the war 
propaganda. All the resolutions and declarations passed at 
the many meetings attended by hundreds of thousands of 
workers from different factories were similarly worded. The 
workers pledged themselves to do their utmost to help the 
Red Army to defend and fight the war for the Fatherland. 
No Communist ideas were mentioned, no world revolution 
preached. It is only a war against the Fascist aggressors 
who have attacked the Fatherland. Every possible means of 
propaganda is employed to emphasise that the only way 
to fight and defeat the enemy is to increase production, and 
do everything possible to keep up and improve the quality 
of the products. A drive for increased output has started all 
over the Soviet Union, and the Stakhanovite movement 
has been extended. Women are playing a great part in the 
patriotic drive. Young women are taking over their men’s 
jobs in the factories. The Press, the radio, lectures, and 
special announcements are used to keep up the effort. 

“Production heroes” are placed on the same pinnacle as 
fighting heroes; lists of achievements at the front by 
soldiers are published side by side with achievements on 
the home front—a worker who works well, a scientist who 
is responsible for some new way of speeding up produc- 
tion, an efficient administrator or efficient manager. The 
official communiqués of the Soviet Information Bureau deal 
not only with the position on the front and the military 
situation, but also with the home front; and workers are 
mentioned in these dispatches in the same way as soldiers 
and airmen. 


Propaganda in Europe 


The tolerant policy adopted towards the national 
minorities living in the Soviet Union is being used as a 
foundation for patriotic propaganda. The Commander-in- 
Chief, General Timoshenko, is praised as a national hero, 
and Russian and Ukrainian poets are writing special poems 
and composers special music for marching songs, in which 
he figures as the national leader. The fact that General 
Timoshenko is a Ukrainian is emphasised and used as 
a means to stir the patriotism of the Ukrainians. 

The Central Information Bureau of the Soviet Union puts 
out communiqués twice daily; and the same bureau has 
taken over propaganda to foreign countries, especially to 
Germany. The Soviet short wave transmitters can be very 
clearly heard in England, and it can be assumed that the 
reception is extremely good in Germany. News and news- 
talks are being addressed to German soldiers, workers and 
peasants ; the patriotic aspect of the Soviet workers defend- 
ing their Fatherland is being strongly emphasised; the 
Germans are told that there is no reason for war between 
the Russians and the Germans. Broadcasts are being sent 
out to Sudeten Germans and Austrians, and no propaganda 
for socialism and world revolution is included, the 
main theme being the nationalist and patriotic sentiment 
of the oppressed Sudeten Germans and Austrians. 

Soviet propaganda repeats over and over again that the 
Red Army will fight to the last and will not yield. The 
German soldiers are being warned against the patriotic 
fury of the Russian workers and peasants who are fighting 
to defend their homes, their freedom, and their socialist 
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country. Appeals are made to German soldiers and air- 
men to desert and commit sabotage ; the names of soldiers 
and airmen who are said to have deserted already and 
gone over to the Red Army are given, with details of their 
regiments, and the names of places in Germany where 
they come from. 


Trade Control in 
Hongkong 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


May 31st 

It is only within the last few weeks that this last important 
stronghold of free trade has become enmeshed in the net- 
work of orders, regulations and prohibitions necessary to 
bring commerce in wartime under control. The process of 
applying these restraints has been no easy task for officials 
unversed in trade regulations, and has been irritating and 
irksome to foreign and Chinese merchants alike. Hitherto, 
formalities affecting trade have been confined to liquor, 
tobacco, and similar duties in the case of imports, and 
imperial preference certificates in the case of exports of 
local manufactures. Beyond this every merchant, shipper 
and dealer has been free to buy and sell as he wished ; 
because of this freedom the colony has prospered and in the 
course of a century has built up commercial machinery of 
proved efficiency. To-day, nothing can leave the colony 
without an export permit, and few purchases can be made 
without first obtaining official sanction. Instructions from 
the Colonial Office have naturally been based on the urgent 
requirements of conserving shipping space and restricting 
supplies from Britain and America to material which will 
contribute to the general war effort or is necessary for the 
life of the community. But in a colony which has no natural 
resources, and is dependent for its existence on the inter- 
change of goods or the products of its factories and ship- 
yards, the withholding of any particular requirement may 
have wide-reaching results. The fear that restrictions of 
supplies might drive entrepét trade to Manila or Shanghai 
has been shown to be groundless, as both these ports are 
as much handicapped as Hongkong, if not more so. In 
point of fact, a not inconsiderable amount of cargo shipped 
from the United States for account of Shanghai interests is 
lying here because of American restrictions on direct ship- 
ments to Shanghai, the ultimate destination of which has 
in many cases been Japan. It is, therefore, becoming evident 
to all concerned with trade here that control is unavoidable, 
if the realities of totalitarian war are to be faced, and so 
long as there is co-ordination between the various depart- 
ments, civil, military and naval, the situation will be 
accepted with good grace. 

The local government has been faced with the intricate 
problem of securing food and fuel supplies for a population 
of 1; millions. The general disturbance to the normal flow 
of rice between producing and distributing centres of the 
Far East has been mainly responsible for the reduced quan- 
tities available for local consumption, but high freights have 
helped to increase prices to a level some 100 per cent above 
those prevailing in August, 1939. This has intensified mal- 
nutrition, and as a system of price regulation through 
licensed dealers proved a failure, the Government has now 
stepped in and has assumed control of the whole of the rice 
trade. A board of directors, mainly composed of British and 
Chinese business men, with the Financial Secretary as 
chairman, has been set up and is now taking over all stocks 
of rice in the colony. In the same way, the Government has 
taken charge of the firewood trade, after vain endeavours 
to control prices, and has had to arrange for the purchase 
and shipment of supplies from Borneo and Malaya. Rice 
and firewood are the main necessities for the subsistence of 
the population, and it is now hoped by Government action 
to improve the local supplies of fish, which is an important 
item in Chinese diet. Until the Japanese invasion of 
Kwangtung, abundant supplies of fish, eggs and vegetables 
arrived in the colony daily from many collecting points in 
the Canton River delta and along the coast, but owing to 
the Japanese blockade this trade has now become a small 
and uncertain trickle. So far, there has been little check on 
provisions for the foreign community, but delayed ship- 
ments have caused temporary shortages of certain things and 
have led to profiteering on the yart of Chinese dealers hold- 
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ing stocks. These lines can, however, be classed as luxuries, 
and consumers have the remedy in their own hands. 


A renewed outburst of Japanese military activity in the 
area of Kwangtung has now subsided. The main object of 
these operations was to stop once again the passage of goods 
into Free China, and, for the third or fourth time since 
October, 1938, the important market town of Waichow was 
occupied by the Japanese military forces. They have now 
evacuated the town, according to reports just to hand, and 
pressure from Chinese guerillas appears to have led to a 
general withdrawal of the Japanese to their original base. 


Effect of Shipping Shortage 


In his review of the trade of the colony during 1940 the 
chairman of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce 
expressed satisfaction that so little effect was felt from the 
world shortage of shipping, although the prospect for the 
current year was unsatisfactory. He made an interesting 
analysis of the trade statistics, showing that, while the 
entrepét trade accounted for the preponderant share, exports 
of local manufactures increased by 46.8 per cent over the 


figures for 1939. 


No less than five American standard cargo ships have 
arrived in Hongkong on their maiden voyage during the 
past two months. It is expected that they will be followed 
by others in the course of the year, and at a time when 
British shipping losses are mounting up, it is comforting for 
us here to see replacements already arriving, while our own 
local yards are busily engaged on building similar cargo 
ships for the Ministry of Shipping. 


German Troubles in the 
Protectorate 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 


June 30th 

THERE has always been, among the Czechoslovaks, a strong 
feeling of friendship, or at least of admiration, for the big 
Russian cousin. It was, therefore, only natural that the 
German authorities in the Protectorate took appropriate 
steps to prevent the Czechs from demonstrating their feel- 
ings about Russia’s entry into the war. President Hacha 
had to broadcast a message against Communism, and the 
Gestapo is busier than ever. 


The most important political event in the Protectorate, 
since the removal of former legionaries from the public 
service in March, and the seizure of the Sokol movement 
in April, has been the change in the leadership of the 
“National Solidarity Organisation,” the only Czech politi- 
cal organisation which is allowed. Its former leader, Josef 
Nebesky, his three deputies, and its Secretary-General 
were dismissed by President Hacha, though they had all 
been prominent members of the Agrarian party, which long 
before Munich flirted with Hitler’s “ social” policy. These 
people have been replaced by a group which are even more 
subordinate to the Nazis. They are led by Jan Fousek, 
a big landowner and formerly a captain in the Austro- 
Hungarian army, who is also the president of the “ League 
for Collaboration with the Germans.” This league is trying 
to spread German philosophy and culture among the Czech 
intellectuals, and its final aim is to replace the last shadow 
of Czech politics—the “National Solidarity Organisation.” 
Jan Fousek, now the president of both competing organi- 
sations, may be counted upon to lead the Czechs safely up 
the path in Hitler's Garden of Eden. His first statement 
was a promise to make the Protectorate “the most perfect 
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part of the Great German Reich.” A paid agent of the 
Gestapo, the Fascist leader Jan Pavlik, is Fousek’s deputy, 
Fousek also published an article stating that the Reich 
measures the sincerity and genuineness of the Czechs to the 
“new order” according to their attitude towards the Jews, 
and that anti-Jewish measures must be carried out 
thoroughly. 

Germanisation is in full swing. All telephone exchanges 
have been ordered to reply in German, and afterwards in 
Czech only if particularly requested by the caller. The local 
schoo! councils in Czech communes were hitherto chosen 
from the teachers and the Municipal Council. This trace of 
democratic self-administration has now been removed, and 
in future the local school councils will be appointed by 
the respective Oberlandrat. K. H. Frank, the Protector’s 
deputy, has announced that only 40 per cent of Czech 
children who leave the elementary schools will be allowed 
to join the high schools. Czech good humour survives all 
such measures, It js said that, as all the leading personalities 
have had to be replaced by trustworthy people, the time has 
now come for the Apostles in the old City Hall’s clock. 
They would be succeeded by Hitler der Mdchtige, Goering 
der Prachtige, Goebbels der Schmdchtige, and the rest are 
Verdachtige. Verdichtig (suspect), however, is the whole 
nation. 


Sabotage 


The railways in the Protectorate are continually over- 
loaded with German military transport ; and it is obvious 
that the German account of the insignificant number of 
casualties in the Balkan campaign is completely false. The 
railways in the Protectorate have had to couple on 600 
second-class coaches for the transport of wounded. German 
military transport towards the Soviet frontier goes on un- 
ceasingly. In this connection the reports of frequent sabotage 
on the railways are significant. Quite recently a military 
transport collided with an express train not far from 
Opava, and two days later a crash occurred between a mili- 
tary and a workmen’s train in Plana; other serious derail- 
ments have also taken place. 

Executions are frequent. A hundred and sixteen workers 
of the Skoda factory in Pilsen are said to have been shot 
in one month, because guns produced by them burst after 
the first few shots. Sabotage is sometimes on a large scale. 
It is reported that 3,000 tons of steel were spoiled by the 
workers, who poured zinc and sulphur into the metal. This 
steel was then used for the production of 7,000 guns which 
were distributed all over Germany and the occupied terri- 
tory. Nevertheless, Czech workers are wanted badly to 
relieve the labour shortage in the Reich. There are about 
132,000 Czech workers in Germany, 7,000 of them women. 

In Prague alone there are now about 200,000 Germans. 
There is plenty of money at their disposal. The Union 
Bank, which represents private Nazi capital in the Pro- 
tectorate, shows a balance-sheet total of 1,110 million 
crowns, which is considerably higher than during its best 
times in pre-Munich days. The “ other assets” item of the 
National Bank grew from § milliards to 8 milliards during 
the last year. These assets are the Reichsbank debt to the 
National Bank, which shows how ruthlessly the Protec- 
torate is being looted. 


Books Received 


My American Diary. By The Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Citrine. 
(London) Routledge. 353 pages. §s. net. 


The British Constitution. By W. I. Jennings. (London) 
Cambridge University Press. 232 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


Round Table War Pamphlets. No. 7. 
(London) Macmillan. 9 pages. 2d. 


The Home Guard. 


The War Damage Act, 1941. By H. Samuels. (London) Pitman. 
259 pages. Ios. 6d. net. 


Official Publications 


Twelfth Report from the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure. Session 1940-1941. 6d. net. Thirteenth 
Report. 2d. net. 


Charges Made in Connection with the Construction of Militia 
Camps. Report by the Hon. Mr. Justice Simonds. Cmd. 
6271. Id. net. 


Navy Appropriation Account 1939. (In continuation of House 
of Commons Paper No. 25 of 1939-40.) 4d. net. 
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German 


Continental War Economy.—During the first stages of 
the war, Germany’s war economy depended heavily on the 
resources of central and south-eastern Europe, and Russia. 
After the collapse of France, the conception of a Continental 
war economy slowly took shape, aiming at the balancing 
of the agricultural and mineral resources of the east and 
south-east with the productive capacities of Germany and 
the western countries, particularly France, Belgium and 
Holland. Germany incorporated the industrial areas of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Luxemburg, and Lorraine, and the 
most important industrial areas of Europe were thus unified 
under German administration, which private industry and 
the State shared. The next move resulted in active collab- 
oration between German, Italian, French, and Dutch indus- 
tries; and a central clearing system ensured the control 
of trade relations between continental countries. During 
the first months of 1941, the final object of Germany’s 
economic policy became clear when the “Continental Oil 
Company ” was founded, extending German cartels over the 
whole continent, and acquiring controlling capital interests 
in leading industrial and financial companies in all parts 
of Europe. 

Slowly the emphasis of the German exploitation of other 
countries shifted from the Balkans to western and northern 
Europe. During the winter of 1940/41, Roumania and 
Hungary were disorganised by partitions and the cession 
of territory. Large scale troop movements ; the war in 
Jugoslavia and Greece ; the partition of Jugoslavia, and the 
creation of the state of Croatia—all these interrupted agri- 
cultural and industrial activities for a considerable time. 
Slovakia, Hungary, and Roumania are still fully mobilised ; 
great parts of them are in the war zone. The war in the 
Balkans and the new war against Soviet Russia have put 
a heavy strain on agricultural production in south-eastern 
Europe, whose surpluses are needed in Germany and in 
western and northern Europe. 

* * * 


War Dividends.—In Germany another increase in indus- 
trial activity has been accompanied by greater concentration 
and by increased shortages of labour. The discussion about 
the position of private industries has flared up again. War 
orders benefit the big State-owned and private concerns. 
Repeatedly, the German Press has been compelled to give 
the assurance that small firms and private ownership are 
not threatened, and that concentration is a temporary war- 
time necessity. Actually, State-owned concerns and co- 
operative concerns owned by party or semi-party organisa- 
tions have greatly increased their hold over industries. 

Companies and shareholders, however, have found some 
compensation in increasing dividends. The Loanstock Law, 
which compelled the investment in Treasury bonds of 
dividends exceeding 8 per cent, was repealed in the spring 
of 1939. The recent campaign for a “ dividend stop” shows 
that the population looks upon increasing dividends as war 
profiteering, and the government has been compelled to 
announce that a general “dividend-stop ” will be imposed. 

Since the Minister of Economic Affairs, Dr. Funk, 
announced a general limitation of dividends, more than 
three months have passed without any decision. There were 
rumours that dividends would be limited at 6 per cent. 
On dividends exceeding this limit, an excess profits tax, 
rising to 400 per cent, would be imposed. The latest statistics 
show that roughly 50 per cent of share capital earned a 
dividend of over 6 per cent. Any scheme aimed at limiting 
dividends would result in changes in the capital structure 
as well as in conditions on the capital markets. German 
companies, which have been barred for a long time from the 
capital markets, are undercapitalised ; on the average, the 
share capital of most companies has remained unchanged in 
spite of increasing activity and huge turnover. The com- 
panies were encouraged to build up large reserves which were 
only partly used for the so-called self-financing. The whole 
problem is a question of readjusting share capital to the 
increased scale of war-time activity, on the one hand, and to 
the persistent rise in share prices on the other. The index 
of the Berlin Bourse in the next column shows the move- 
ment of share prices since the beginning of the war. 

The total share index has increased by 43.5 per cent. 
After a slump in March, caused by the announcement of a 
dividend-stop, the record level in February, 1941, was ex- 
ceeded by the end of May. Average dividends increased 
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Mining : 
and Manu- Commerce 
Heavy facturing and 
Total Ind. Ind. Transport 
index (1,924°6 = 100) 
August, 1939 101-6 104-5 98 -O 105 -2 
December, 1939 106-6 115-6 101-3 107 -7 
December, 1940 139-6 144-9 136-5 140 -2 
January, 1941 143-3 "147-0 140-1 145-8 
February, _,, 145 -0 147 -6 141-4 149 -O 
March, ps 142-8 144-7 139 -2 147 -6 
April, » 142-8 144-7 139 -6 146 -9 
End May, _s,, 145 ‘8 147-8 143 -6 148-0 


from 6.4 per cent at the beginning of the war to 6.62 per 
cent at the end of March, 1941 ; average yields fell from 
5.07 per cent in August, 1939, to 3.87 per cent at the end of 
March, 1941, which is very near to the yield on fixed 


interest securities. 
* * x 


Croatia.—Information about Jugoslavia, published by the 
German Press since the fighting ended, is exclusively related 
to the newly-formed state of Croatia, which covers roughly 
one-quarter of Jugoslavia’s territory, and more than two- 
fifths of the Jugoslav population. The majority of the 7 
million inhabitants are peasants. Wheat, maize, oilseeds, and 
fruit are the most important crops. The south of Croatia is 
favourable for the cultivation of olive trees and tobacco, 
and the livestock industry is fairly well developed. In recent 
years, German influence has been largely responsible for 
increased cultivation of oilseeds. Industrial centres are scarce 
and are mainly based on agricultural and forestry products ; 
but the greater part of Jugoslavia’s textile and chemical 
industry was in Croatia. 

The Jugoslav resources of copper, lead, zinc, and chro- 
mium ore are in Serbia, but Croatia has bauxite as well 
as the only Jugoslav aluminium plant. Iron and coal, mainly 
lignite, are also mined in Croatia. The introduction of an 
authoritarian economic system is already fairly advanced. 
After an inventory of stocks and productive capacities, the 
rationing of textile goods, leather, and soap has been de- 
creed. A price-stop and the prohibition of strikes have been 
proclaimed. The new Croatian central bank is about to 
issue a new currency which will replace the Jugoslav dinar. 
Jews and Serbs will be removed from all responsible posi- 
tions in Croatia’s economy. Plans have been made for the 
compulsory organisation of employers and workers. Apart 
from an agreement providing for the transfer of 54,000 
workers to Germany, no details about the economic rela- 
tions between Germany and Croatia have been published. 

* * . 


Synthetic Feeding Stuffs\—Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland are manufacturing cellulose for animal-feeding 
from wood in increasing quantities. In Norway and Sweden, 
output in the current year will reach 109,000 tons, and in 
Finland some 200,000 tons. Feed cellulose is used as substi- 
tute for carbohydrate natural feeding stuffs. In Sweden, it 
is called “ wood oats,” and it has good results when fed to 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Sometimes, it is mixed with protein 
substances, such as fish meal or soyabean meal. In Germany, 
where protein substances are particularly scarce, the sugari- 
sation of wood has been practised for a considerable time. 
Recently a Government controlled company was formed by 
the name of “ Berlin Cellulose Fodder,” which will finance 
the erection of plants for the sugarisation of wood all over 
Germany. The plants will be equipped for the hydrolytic 
conversion of the cellulose into sugar, which is finally con- 
verted into a protein fodder. In the Scholler-Tornesch 
method sawdust and shavings can be used, and it is intended 
to erect the plants in combination with saw mills. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Floating Debt Policy 


ETWEEN the outbreak of the wai and June 30, 1941, 

the floating debt increased from £1,167,500,000 to 
£3,062,970,000, and this expansion accounts for over 60 per 
cent of the increase in the National Debt during these 
twenty-two months. The proportion seems at first sight to 
be exceptionally and, indeed, dangerously high ; so large a 
dependence on short-term borrowing suggests rash un- 
orthodoxy ; it appears to store up difficulties for the day 
when, with increased freedom, the capital market will again 
be in a position to reveal the dangers of a huge volume of 
debt regularly coming up for renewal. 

First impressions are, however, fortunately deceptive. A 
considerable part of the expansion in the floating debt since 
the outbreak of the war represents the investments of 
various Government funds. For instance, as the substantial 
gold and foreign exchange assets of the Exchange Equali- 
sation Account have been sold, the Exchange Account 
has taken up Treasury bills issued through the “ tap.” Tap 
bills were outstanding, at the beginning of the war, to the 
sum of £618,300,000, and they have more than doubled 
since. It is impossible to give the exact comparative figure for 
June 30th last, for since that day fell on a Monday it is impos- 
sible to divide accurately the outstanding volume of Treasury 
bills into those issued through the weekly tender and those 
issued through the tap ; one can, however, assume that the 
total of tender bills on June 30th was, in fact, that which 
obtained at the end of the previous week, June 28th, 
that is, £945 millions, which would leave the latest total 
of bills issued through the tap—bills which may in toto be 
regarded as held by various public departments—at 
£1,411,995,000. This increase of £793,695,000 since the 
outbreak of the war is in large part the measure of the net 
liquidation of gold and dollar assets, though it also provides 
the counterpart of the £100 millions increase in the 
fiduciary circulation of the Bank of England. Over the same 
period, ways and means advances to the Exchequer by 
public departments rose from £49,200,000 to £158,725,000. 
Thus, the combined increase in tap Treasury bills and 
advances from public departments amounts to £903,220,000 
and accounts for nearly half the total increase in the floating 
debt. In this light, the expansion in the floating debt loses 
much of the disquieting implication which it might other- 
wise hold. 

The wartime increase in the “true floating debt,” that 
is, the debt held in the main by the banks and the money 
market houses, thus shades down to the comparatively 
modest figure of £992,250,000. Of this, the major part, 
£519,000,000, is accounted for by the funds deposited 
directly by the banks with the Treasury in the guise of six 
months’ deposits. Of the balance, £445 millions represents 
the expansion in the issue of Treasury bills made through 
the weekly tender from {£500 millions to £945 millions. 
The remaining £28,250,000 is the ways and means in- 
debtedness at the Bank of England, which the Exchequer 
had temporarily incurred over the turn of June, whereas 
no such debt was outstanding on the outbreak of the war. 

In so far as the increases both in the tender issue of 
Treasury bills and in Treasury deposits represent the 
investment of funds accumulating here on behalf of central 
banks and issuing authorities in the sterling area, the war- 
time movement must be still further differentiated from 
short-term Government borrowing from the banks. The 
investment of sterling area funds in Treasury bills or 
deposits is virtually a compulsory investment, made as a 
result of the revolution caused by the war in the United 
Kingdom’s balance of international payments and by the 
strict control of sterling exchange. It is, therefore, the 
investment of “good” money and, though made for the 
moment in the form of very short-term debt, it is an 
investment which it is reasonably safe to assume will be 
fairly permanent. If this factor is allowed for, particularly 
in the issue of Treasury bills by the weekly tender, it will 
be found that the financing of the war by means of floating 
debt borrowing from the banking system has been even 


more modest than the above calculations suggest. This is 
borne out by the clearing bank statements, which show 
that, between August, 1939, and May, 1941, the banks’ 
holding of bills discounted actually fell from £279,069,000 
to £172,807,000. Even if an appreciable reduction in the 
volume of commercial paper over this period is allowed for, 
this fall probably indicates a decrease in their holding of 
Treasury paper. 

This, at least, is the conclusion suggested by the experi- 
ence of the clearing banks which separate their holding of 
Treasury and commercial paper in their balance sheets. 
In the case of Lloyds Bank, for example, the holdings of 
British Government Treasury bills fell between August, 
1939, and May, 1941, from £38,319,000 to £25,115,000. 
This drop may not be exactly representative of the experi- 
ence of the whole banking system, but as a guide it cannot 
be disregarded. It suggests that rather more than the in- 
crease of £445 millions in the issue of Treasury bills through 
the weekly tender has, in fact, gone to satisfy the investment 
requirements of sterling area countries whose funds in this 
country have been steadily increasing since the outbreak of 
the war. 

If this increasing diversion of Treasury bills into channels 
that form no part of the true domestic credit structure is 
recognised, there has at no time since the outbreak of the 
war been any suggestion of an excéssive volume of bills 
being foisted on the banks. It may, therefore, be asked why 
the Treasury and its financial advisers should have gone out 
of their way to substitute for the Treasury bill another form 
of short-term borrowing, namely, the six months’ Treasury 
deposit, as the truly “dynamic” element in the floating 
debt. It is this item which now takes the impact of what 
remains of the seasonal fluctuations in the flow of revenue 
and expenditure. The issue of Treasury bills through the 
weekly tender, which previously fulfilled this function, has 
now been virtually stabilised. It remained, with very few 
exceptions, at £65 millions a week between November, 
1939, and April last. Then, in two steps of £5 millions each, 
it was brought up to the present figure of £75 millions a 
week. There it remains, unaffected by the week-to-week 
variations in the gap between expenditure, on the one hand, 
and revenue plus receipts from the long-term Government 
loans, on the other. The balancing function is now per- 
formed by Treasury deposits, the week-to-week demand 
for these made on the banks eligible to subscribe fluctuating 
within wide limits. 

This new form of short-term borrowing has certain 
advantages to both parties. The Government gets its money 
for six months at less than } per cent higher than the rate 
it pays on three months’ Treasury bills. The banks, for 
their part, have in their Treasury deposits an investment 
which they can encash at par at any time during the cur- 
rency of the deposit, if they wish to reinvest the proceeds 
in any one of the longer-term new issues of the Govern- 
ment. This in itself, however, hardly justifies the abandon- 
ment of the Treasury bill as the live element in the floating 
debt. Some other consideration must have been at work 
in the decision to use the Treasury deposit instead. This 
was no doubt the convenience and effectiveness of a form 
of borrowing which would establish direct contact between 
the banks and the Treasury. In the pre-war organisation of 
the London money market, no such direct contact existed. 
The banks did not tender directly for Treasury bills, and 
Government borrowing from the banks by this means had 
to be made through the discount market. There was an 
understandable objection to canalising the whole of the large 
expansion in floating debt borrowing through the com- 
paratively narrow channel of the discount market. The 
market could undoubtedly have handled the additional busi- 
ness, but it may well have occurred to the authorities that 
the extra adventitious profit on this increased turnover 
would not be altogether justified. 

In the early months of the war, this objection was to 
some extent overcome by the practice of feeding the banks 
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jirect with Treasury bills originally issued through the tap. 
These special “back door” sales of bills developed into a 
new technique of open market operations which completely 
by-passed the discount market. They persisted from the 
autumn of 1939 until July, 1940, when the issue of Treasury 
deposits was begun. This new method of marketing 
Treasury bills was at no time officially acknowledged. It 
was evidently on trial for those few months, and apparently 
it was found wanting. It blurred the distinction which has 
always existed between Treasury bills issued to the market 
through the tender and the tap bills which have been issued 
for inter-departmental operations. Moreover, the 
machinery of the London market did not really lend itself 
to this form of direct operation in bills between the banks 
and the Bank of England. There was no tradition for such 
direct contact in bill business ; the organisation for it had to 
be built up from nothing ; and the attempts made to do so 
were not conspicuously successful. 

It was therefore decided to achieve this direct contact 
between the banking system and the Treasury by a new 
form of borrowing which could be openly operated through 
the Clearing Bankers’ Committee. Each week the amount 
which the Treasury wishes to obtain from the banks is 
communicated to the chairman of the committée, and the 
apportioning of this total among the rota of banks which 
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take part in these operations is left to the committee. This 
form.of borrowing combines the advantages of extreme 
simplicity of procedure with the elasticity that comes from 
the direct contact established between the Government, 
which is now overwhelmingly the most important spender 
and recipient of funds in the country, and the banking 
system through which virtually the whole of the turnover 
of funds flows. The amount required from the banks week 
by week is carefully adjusted to the known requirements of 
the Treasury ; and, as the banks themselves are given dis- 
cretion as to the days of the week on which they make their 
payments of Treasury deposits, it may be assumed that the 
new form of borrowing minimises the disturbance of bank 
cash by Government income and expenditure as far as is 
possible in the abnormal circumstances of to-day. 

The principle of direct contact between the banks and 
the Treasury represented by this form of borrowing found 
some kind of precedent in the practice of banks during 
the last war to deposit surplus cash at interest with the 
Bank of England. But at no time did this procedure acquire 
either the scope or the organised procedure which Treasury 
deposits have already achieved. The new system of direct 
Treasury borrowing from the banks bears the promise of 
permanence ; and the London discount market will take 
due heed of this development. 


Finance and Banking 


Half-Year End Stringency 


The turn of the half-year in the money market proved 
rather more difficult than had generally been expected. 
Although the discount market had succeeded in keeping 
a fair number of June 30th maturities in its portfolios and 
although payments for new bills this week were not begun 
until the turn of the half-year had been passed, the market 
found itself struggling for loans on the last day of June. 
A number of banks, particularly non-clearing institutions, 
were calling funds from the market. The supplies of cheap 
“outside” money thus vanished, and the market learned 
once again that however “ good” such money may appear 
to be in normal times, it cannot compete in permanence 
with clearing bank money placed at its disposal. Faced with 
a fairly appreciable withdrawal of funds, the discount mar- 
ket would, in normal circumstances, have been driven to 
the Bank for a considerable amount. Such procedure has, 
however, become anachronistic in the present operation of 
the money market. Instead the “ special buyer” came into 
the market, and bought bills from all houses which found 
themselves unable to balance their books. The fact that 
there were heavy maturities of Treasury Bills on Monday, 
and that payments for the new bills issued this week did 
not begin until Tuesday, compelled the Treasury to seek 
temporary accommodation at the Bank of England. Another 
factor in this decision was the deferment by the banks of all 
payments in respect of the £20,000,000 Treasury deposits due 
to be made this week, until after the turn of the half-year. 
Thus at the close of business on Monday ways and means 
advances at the Bank of England were outstanding to the 
tune of £28,250,000. These advances are reflected in the 
latest Bank return, which shows an increase of no less than 
£44,400,000 in Government securities. As this also includes 
the heavy official purchases of bills made in the open market 
last Monday, it may be assumed that some repayments of 
the ways and means advances had already been effected by 
the close of business on Wednesday. 


* * * 


Back to Abundance 


By Tuesday the additional bank cash pumped into the 
credit circulation by the ways and means advances to the 
Treasury and the open-market operations of the Bank 
brought its full effect to bear on the money market position. 
Substantial amounts recalled on the previous day for balance 
sheet purposes found their way back to the market, and 
from stringency the position changed abruptly to abundance. 
The banks became keen buyers of bills again, and the 
market which had only obtained a 27 per cent allotment 
at the previous tender and which had sold fairly heavily 
to the special buyer on the previous day found itself unable 


fully to satisfy these demands. The ease of the position is 
fully illustrated by the latest Bank return. This shows 
bankers’ deposits at the exceptionally high level of 
£,164,443,000, an increase of £51,907,000 on the week. This 
expansion reveals the effect on bank cash of the Treasury’s 
ways and means borrowing from the Bank and of open- 
market purchases of bills. It is also accounted for in part 
by a running down of public deposits to the tune of 
£13,069,000. The increase in bankers’ deposits would have 
been greater still but for a further expansion of £4,381,000 
in the note circulation. This has carried the total of notes 
outstanding to the record level of £643,365,000 and leaves 
only £36,876,000 of unissued notes in reserve. Another 


adjustment of the fiduciary circulation is looming up on the 
horizon. 


. * *« 


Over £3,000 Millions 


The National Debt return for the end of June marks 
another milestone in the expansion of the floating debt, 
which for the first time in the history of British Govern- 
ment finance has passed the £3,000,000,000 mark. The 
increase over the month of June amounted to about 
£113,000,000, of which £41,600,000 was accounted for by 
the increased Treasury bill issue, £20,500,000 by Treasury 
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deposits, £22,700,000 by ways and means advances from 
public departments, and the balance of £28,250,000 by 
temporary borrowing from the Bank of England. The fact 
that June 30 fell on a Monday makes it impossible to 
divide exactly the total of Treasury bills into tender and tap 
bills. The former issue has, however, been rising during 
the past month at the rate of £10,000,000 a week, and it 
may therefore be assumed that almost the whole of the 
expansion in the total of Treasury bills is accounted for by 
the tender issue. The tap issue of bills is thus stabilising 
itself at around £1,411,000,000. The gradual disappearance 
of the considerable fluctuations to which this item in the 
floating debt has in the recent past been subject mus! 
be linked with the exhaustion of the gold and exchange 
reserves of the Exchange Equalisation Account. It was the 
expenditure of these reserves and the reinvestment of the 
resources thus liberated in Treasury bills issued through 
the tap that accounted for the main part of the huge in- 
crease in this part of the floating debt since the outbreak 
of the war. It should be noted that at the end of March, 
1937, when the gold holdings of the EEA were near their 
apex, the outstanding volume of tap Treasury bills was nx 
higher than £117,600,000. 


* * x 


Building Societies’ Rates 

Building societies as a whole are coming into line with 
the general movement to reduce the rates of interest paid 
on deposit and share accounts. The first move in this direc- 
tion was made by the Halifax Society, which last February 
reduced the rates on new accounts. This week the Abbey 
Road has given notice that, from October Ist next, it will 
reduce the rate of interest on deposit accounts from 23 to 
24 per cent and on share accounts from 3 to 2} per cent. 
The move is justified on the ground of the additional burden 
placed on the Society by the War Damage Act and by the 
further increase in taxation. If account is taken of the fact 
that these rates are paid free of tax, it will be evident that 
the reductions just announced must not be taken as evidence 
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of a further general reduction in interest rates. The gross 
yields represented by these rates are still comfortably above 
the level of interest rates fixed by privileged gilt-edged yields 
such as those given by Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks and National Savings Certificates. Indeed, the flavour 
of lower rates provided by this move may before long be 
counteracted within the building society movement itself 
by an endeavour to increase the rates paid by mortgagors, 
Other rumours of a resumption of the trend towards yet 
cheaper money have lost their potency in recent days. It 
now seems unlikely that the next series of National War 
Bonds, which must make its appearance before August 15th 
next, will bear terms appreciably dearer to the investor than 
the current series. The Chancellor has again given the most 
categorical refusal to any countenancing of a lower Bank 
rate or to any compulsion on banks and discount houses to 
lower their short term money and discount rates. 


x * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date, and shows the respective shares 
of revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure : — 


£000 

Total ordinary expenditure. 1,074,281 fotal ordinary revenue 319,158 

New Sinking Funds ... 1.506 Loans raised : 

Loans repaid: 3° Def. Loan 1954-58 45,731 
44% Conversion Loan 15 3° Def. Bonds (net) . 57,2388 
Public Dept. Advances 13,535 »% Savings Bonds 129,675 

Miscellaneous Issues (wet) 1,277 25% Nat. War Bds. 1946-48 201,400 

24% Nat. War Bds. 1945-47 124 
Nat. Saving Certs. (net). . 63,800 
“Other debt”’ (net) . 10,304 
Floating debt (net): 
Treasury Bills 
Tap } Pe 
Fees} 168,088 
Bank of England Adv a 28,250 
Treasury deposits 89,500 
Dec. in balances 106 
1,090,644 1,090,644 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 
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Commercial Union.—In the life Rise a Rise defined part of the general reserve. ‘There 
acc = or writing or ae eee agi : 
nion —— a. Premiums all Profits ‘Fall - a ul seameves . £7,704,383 in 
nion, extrac ; £ £ £ e fire and accident funds 
death claims display a marked rise; the Fire .... 5,554,418 +185,045 172,505 —190,108 
: ; .s Acc . 7 522 27 4m FOF "OT Ore 1 Ore « > 
statement circulated by the chairman (Sir Accident 7,533,871 —645,525 707,357 + 256,308 


Bertram Hornsby) explains, however, that 
the figure of £692,689 includes {50,22 


due to enemy action and, even so, is 
within expectation : — 
Rise or Fall 


New Business :— 


Net sums assured £2,901,898 —£1,817,124 


(38.5%) 
income :— : 
Net premiums £1,991,890 — iobes) 
0.2%) 
Net interest... — £919,509 — £49,302 
- »» Tate earned £3.5.8% —  £0.5°7% 
Outgo :— 
Claims by death £692,689 £146,305 
Claims by maturity £965,017 £2,469 
Surrenders, including 
surrenders of bonus £172,899 £58,119 
Commission and ex- pans 
penses ose oo £223,104 £16,159 
Commission and ex- 
penses — ratio to : 
premiums... sae 11.2% -— 0.8% 


£171,920 has been written off securities 
in the life revenue account. The current 
bonus period ends on December 31, 1942; 
the question of interim bonuses is under 
constant consideration, and the directors 
hope to maintain the present scales for 
the remainder of the current year, at the 
same time reserving the right to change 
them at any time should circumstances 
so demand. 

On a premium income which in the 
aggregate manifests but little variation, 
underwriting profits in the fire, accident 
and marine department exceed 
£1,000,000. In comparing these profits, 
however, with those for the previous year, 
allowance must be made for a change in 
accounting procedure ; in 1939 
Dominion, Colonial and foreign taxes 
were debited to underwriting, whereas 
in 1940 such taxes, amounting to 
£119,638, figure in the profit and loss 
account. 


Marine.. 1,337,716 +441,488 150,000 75,000 


14,426,005 +21,992 1,029,862 141,195 
Fire business .at home has been less 
profitable than for many years past, and 
in the United States. “ despite a not un- 
satisfactory claims experience and a wel- 
come reduction in the heavy burden of 
expense, the fire business left no margin 
of profit.” The accident profit, although 
owing something to a substantial release 
of premium reserve, is exceedingly good ; 
the American casualty account, which i 
handled by the “ Ocean,” again furnished 
satisfactory results. 

Credit transfers to profit and loss, in- 
cluding net interest of £608,343, aggre- 
gate £1,664,088. Of. this, Dominion, 
Colonial and foreign taxes, previously re- 
ferred to, take £119,638; ARP. expenses, 
freehold premises account and pensions 
£178,000, and income tax and NDC 
£356,156. Debenture interest requires 
£36,189. The dividend at the same rate 
as before costs £627,048 ; after providing 
for this and making a transfer of 
£335,000 to general reserve, the balance 
to be carried forward of £94,655 is higher 
by £12,056. The general reserve also 
receives a transfer of £114,391, represent- 
ing accrued interest at December 31, 
1940, an asset which apparently has not 
been taken credit for in the past ; against 
these combined transfers of £449,391, the 
general reserve stands at £4,723,928, an 
increase of £162,695, the difference of 
£286,696 being mainly accounted for by 
losses sustained on the sale of certain 
United States railroad bonds. Assets in 
general are certified to be fully of the 
value stated taking into account the 
“provision for depreciation of invest- 
ments,” this presumably being an un- 





Alliance Assurance. Unfavourable 
mortality was experienced by the life de- 
partment of the Alliance in 1940, the 
strain on the fund—the actual claims less 
the reserves held against the lives in ques- 
tion—being £45,000, against a mortality 
profit of £86,000 in 1939; these figures 
were quoted by the chairman (Mr. Lionel 
N. de Rothschild) in his address to the 
shareholders, but the extent to which the 
war has been responsible for the adverse 
results was not indicated. Extracts from 


the life revenue account are given 
below : — 
Rise or Fall 
New Business: 
Net sums assured £1,226,174 £1,568,058 
(56.1%) 
Income: 
Net premiums £1,431,185 £54,865 
(3.7%) 
Net interest £691,872 £60,766 
-» rate earned £2,14.11% £0.6.2% 
Outgo: 
Claims by death £1,173,322 + £262,966 
Claims by maturity £818,053 £38,466 
Surrenders including 
surrenders of bonus £189,047 £114,039 
Commission and ex- 
penses ... ‘ £140,503 £5,473 
Commission and ex- 
penses ratio to 
premiums ; 9.8% 


The fire account of the Alliance in- 
cludes much of the “cream” of the 
business available at home, and even in 
a generally bad year registers a profit of 
over IO per cent; the rise in claims 1s 
attributed in the main to an unprece- 
dented number of losses caused by burst 
water pipes, a risk which is covered under 
comprehensive policies on private house- 
holds. The experience of other offices will 
have prepared shareholders for a sharp 
drop in accident premiums, owing to 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Investment 


Short Money and Stock Values 


Despite uncertainty, both as to the progress of the 
Russian conflict, and as to the Government’s intention with 
regard to the possible replacement of the existing “tap 
jssues of National War and Savings Bonds, the market 
recovery was continued until Wednesday when a technical 
reaction set in. The indices of The Financial News, 
and the figures selected from The Actuaries’ Investment 
Index show the Funds at a new peak for recent years, fixed 
interest, in general, fully up to their best, and industrial 
equities still making very good progress, after more than 
two months of recovery. The marked fall in yields in the last 
section arises in part from lower dividends on gas, oil and 
iron and steel shares, as well as from a general upward trend 


FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 100) 
Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 


(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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In quotations, even in these industries. If business is not 
quite so brisk as it was some days ago, this is due mainly 
to a reduction in the frankly speculative buying of develop- 
ing kaffirs. With this exception, there has been some widen- 
ing of the basis, including a spread into the high-yielding, 
lesser known industrials to which attention was directed in 
The Economist last week. Taking the month as a whole, 
the feature has been the renewed rise in the Funds, accom- 
panied by a relative neglect of fixed-interest securities junior 
to corporation and Dominion loans, resulting in a widening 
in this particular yield margin, and a reduction in the yield 
margin between equities and any class of fixed-interest 


stocks. This movement has been effected partly by the pur- 
chase of shares in concerns which had previously been 
avoided as being exclusively occupied on production for war 
purposes. 


*x * x 


Moderation Probable 


While the qualified success of Russia in resisting 
Germany may be accepted as the explanation of the 
maintenance of activity, it is doubtful whether the general 
background of price movements would have been very 
different had Germany not attacked that country, but had 
pursued instead her drive directly towards Suez. It is 
reasonably certain that the operative causes are still the 
search for means of maintaining net income, and the up- 
ward pull of a falling rate of interest. There is considerable 
doubt how far the movement owes anything to the possi- 
bility that the Treasury will take drastic measures to reduce 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 31, 1928=100) Yields per cent. 


Group and Number 
of Securities 


April Jan. May June April May June 
30, 28, 27, 24, 30, 27, 24, 
1940 1941 1941 1941 1940 1941 1941 


Fixed Interest 
24% Comsola .....+- 1 2 137.5 139.6 142.6 3.37 3.20 3.13 
Home Corptns. (4) .. 128.2 128.3 134.4 135.3 3.63 3.47 3.44 
Total Ind. Debs. (43). 111.4 108.2 111.5 111.2 4.25 4.29 4,28 
Total Ind. Prefs.(101) 97.1 90.9 92.3 93.4 4.66 4.94 4.90 


Ordinary Shares 





Aivorakt (5). ..cceces 55.9 47.5 50.1 10.73 11.90 11.65 
Building Mats. (6)... 49.2 62.3 63.6 9.39 4.78 4.54 
Coal (8)... ccccceces 94.5 70.6 74.4 6.06 8.17 7.523 
Gas (8)... .eeeeseeee 82.1 61.2 53.5 5.75 7.05 6.5 
[ron and Steel (18)... 54.7 49.2 50.3 6.72 7.14 6.71 
Gee boa aw asnnenes 69.5 49.6 45.3 7.05 5.44 4.25 
Total Productive(90) 62.0 54,7 54.7 6.19 6.36 6.03 
Home Rails (4)...... 56.9 35.1 35.6 5.21 9.19 8.16 
Miscelianeous (20)... 58.1 53.5 | 53.6 5.20 5.62 5.40 
TOTAL INDUS- 

TRIAL (159)..... 58.0 50.8 49.2 | 50.6 5.98 6.29 | 6.04 


still further the rate which it pays for short-term loans. 
In the more extreme form such a policy seems to invite 
trouble out of all relation to the benefit to be gained. To 
suggest a halving of all short-term rates would mean an 
adjustment downward of all long-term charges, which, 
it seems, would adversely affect the savings campaign. 
Whether this happened or not, it would markedly affect all 
long-term yields, for it would greatly widen the margin 
between the return obtainable on the old longer-dated 
Government stocks, and those on current offers, including 
the rate paid on Post Office deposits. A less drastic, and 
much more probable variant would affect longer-term rates 





INSURANCE 


£1,114,812, a 


(Continued from page 18.) is 
the loss of Continental business and to 
the laying-up of cars; the very satisfac- 
tory underwriting result includes a small 
profit on the motor section, which has 
shown a_ considerable improvement. 
Marine premiums advanced strongly in 
keeping with the general trend: — 


Rise Under- Rise 


reduction of some 
£36,000 on the figure brought in, but 
the chairman indicated that the final divi- 
dend will cost some £63,000 less than 
last year, so that the balance remaining 
will be slightly larger than the corre- $ 
sponding balance a year ago. In the action : — 
balance-sheet, the 


NOTES 


Despite the fall in new business, premium 
income is well maintained, and the rate 
of interest remains remarkably high at a 
net figure of £4 8s. 4d. per cent. Death 
claims are lower notwithstanding the in- 
clusion of £50,000 due directly to enemy 


or writing or 

Premiums Fall Profits Fall 

: £ £ £ 
Fire .... 2,175,619 — 20,790 242.350 —183,413 
Accident . 1,205,205 166,435 134,744 + 26,492 
Marine.. 951,675 +369,103 74,223 + 56,562 





4,332,499 '+ 181,8783451,317 —100,359 

Profit and loss account receives credit 
transfers of £827,180, including net 
interest of £287,958. Expenses not 
charged to the underwriting accounts and 
various other items, including £50,000 
for pensions, take £195,624, and profits 
taxes £165,604.. £100,000 is being util- 
ized to form a reserve for contingencies 
arising out of the war. The dividend is 
maintained at the same rate as last year. 
The profit and loss balance, before 
making provision for the final dividend, 


directors’ certificate applying to the life 
accounts states that book values of Stock 
Exchange securities exceed market values 
by an amount which is less than 2} per 
cent of the total assets of the life 
accounts, but gives no information re- 
garding the values of the other assets ; in 
the other accounts the assets are certified 
to be, in the aggregate, fully of the value 
stated. 
profit and loss account and to the re- 
serve for contingencies arising out of the 
war, referred to above, there is a general 
reserve of £1,900.000, as well as additional 
reserves in the fire, accident and marine 
funds totalling £3,740,000. 


Standard Life.—Extracts from the life 
revenue account for the year ending 
November 15, 1940, are set out below. 


paragraph of the New Business :-— Rise or Fas 
Net sums assured £2,244,913 —£1,785,49 
(44.3%) 
Income :— 
Net premiums £2,569,691 + 27,478 
(1.1%) 
Net interest oe --- £1,306,363 + £25,184 
9 rate earned £4.8.4% — £0.3.2% 
Outgo :— 
Claims by death ... £692,658 — £85,587 
Claims by maturity £474,291 + £33,891 
Surrenders including sur- 
renders of bonus £380,146 + £88,543 
iti lanc f Commission and _ ex- 
In addition to the balance of cn ~ ~~ gmeme— sare 
Commission and ex- 
penses - ratio to 
premiums aa a 10.5 1.7% 
Consideratéon forannuities £348,877 4 {£262,241 
Annuities paid £584,201 — {£11,024 


The life assurance and annuity fund 
has increased from . £29,342,444 to 
£31,128,357. The chairman (Mr. H. A 
Jamieson) stated at the annual meeting 

(Continued on page 29, column 2.) 
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only indirectly, through the usual machinery of encouraging 
banks, and other money houses, to take up a rather higher 
percentage of longer-dated securities. Since the banks’ 
holdings of these are already unduly large, owing to the 
fall in advances, such a policy will meet with some resist- 
ance, and the effects of the change can easily be exaggerated. 
It is, however, very probable that the rise in long-dated 
Government stocks, which has been in progress for many 
months, will continue for other reasons, and it is only in so 
far as the recent movement has been based on exaggerated 
expectations of the effects of a further development of the 
cheap-money policy that it should be distrusted. 


* * x 


Australasian Investments 


Since the war began, investors in Australasian securities 
have been little more immune from wartime disturbances 
than those whose holdings are exclusively at home. At the 
start, the outlook was extremely uncertain, but the situation 
was improved by the agreements to purchase staple products 
and the picture conjured up of an accumulation of vast 
sterling balances to be used for large-scale repayments or 
purchases of Government debt in this country. By this 
spring, the situation has been so far reversed by the demands 
of Australia for the raw materials to expand war-time 
industry and by shipping difficulties that the British 
Treasury thought it well to accord to the Commonwealth 
conversions the same support given to those of home 
corporations. Unfortunately, the shipping position has 
deteriorated further and, were it not for the new agree- 
ment, described on page 11 of this issue, the position of 
Australian balances might have given cause for anxiety, 
while the return of New Zealand to a healthy position 
would have been placed in jeopardy. The investment im- 
plications must await the working out of the scheme ; but 
the main outlines are clear. Sterling payments by the British 
Treasury will remove all doubt of adequate funds to meet 
debt service, unless the shipping position grows much 
worse, and this should tend to accentuate the steady rise 
in the prices of the loans of the Commonwealth and the 
Dominion. Investors in manufacturing industry in the 
Commonwealth have had no cause for anxiety, but those 
in pastoral and land companies were less fortunately 
placed. It would seem that, if the new policy is a success, 
it should improve their position considerably, both by 
giving the producer an assured sale, at reasonable prices, 
during the war and by extending his market and leading 
to some modernisation of his product which may stand him 
in good stead over a longer period. 


Company Notes 


Elder Dempster Results 


In common with other shipping concerns, the gross 
revenue of the operating company, Elder Dempster Lines, 
showed a substantial improvement in 1940, from £855,156, 
before expenses of £158,619, to £962,495 after expenses. 
Much of the increase is, of course, absorbed in income-tax 
and EPT, the provision for which has jumped from 
£150,000 to £425,000. Fleet depreciation remains at 
£300,000 ; in 1939 there was an additional allocation _of 
£15,000 against German assets. Thus, the dividend, which 
is raised from 9 to 10 per cent, is covered by a rate of 
16.4 against 13.0 per cent, and the allocation of £75,000, 
against nil, to general reserves permits a rise in the entry 
forward from £245,578 to £255,598. The holding company, 
with a net income from dividends of £136,533 for the year 
to Jume 15, 1941, against £144,907—there is, of course, 
again no dividend from the Belgian holdings—has raised 
the payment on ordinary shares from 8 to 9 per cent. The 
margin of cover, at £130,453, is extremely narrow for a 
payment absorbing £129,871, but the position shows some 
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improvement on that of the previous year, when the 8 per 
cent payment was supported by a rate of earnings of only 
7-9 per cent. The directors state that general investments, 
standing in the balance-sheet of the holding company at 
£172,687 at cost, have, apart from the Belgian holdings, a 
market value in excess of book value. The balance-sheet of 
the operating company shows a substantial fall in the value 
of fleet at cost, after depreciation of £300,000, from 
£2,213,000 to £1,553,000, due in part to enemy sinkings, 
Against this, the company holds reserves of £1,693,000, of 
which £302,600 is, however, represented by reserve for 
fleet replacement in terms of the Government tonnage 
scheme, and is not yet available for the company’s use. 
The company has invested some £1,167,000 in British 
Government securities at cost during the past year, while 
cash holdings are some £63,000 higher at £419,590. The 
jump in debtors from £295,000 to £1,868,000—a rise which 
exceeds the increase in creditors including taxation, and 
net receipts in open voyage accounts by some £340,000—is 
probably to be explained by sums owed on Government 
account. The whole of the company’s fleet has, of course, 
been under Government requisition since mid-1940, and the 
directors do not expect that profits will be fully maintained 
during the current year. The £1 shares of the holding 
company, at 25s. 9d. ex dividend, yield £6 19s. 1od. per cent. 


* * * 


Ironfounders’ Recovery 


The full accounts of Allied Ironfounders for the year 
to March 31st last show a very minor rise in total income 
from £113,677 to £114,853, and a rather larger one in the 
main contribution to this total, namely, dividends from the 
operating concerns. Since these amounts are after tax in 
each case, they conceal a much more substantial recovery 
in earning power, and it is possible to raise the dividend 
on the ordinary capital from § to 6 per cent after providing 
the preference payment and placing £25,000 to income-tax 
reserve, in itself an indication that profits are expected to be 
fully maintained. A year ago, there were no reserve alloca- 
tions, but the addition to the carry-forward was substantial. 
The table below summarises the position during the past 
three years : — 


Years to March 3lst. 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 
Total revenue.......... 203,389 113,677 114,853 


Directors’ commission .. 4,961 2,811 2,827 


Obsolescence and Depcn. 20,000 ee 25,000 
Preference dividend .... 50,476 41,773 36,019 
Ordinary Shares : 
Rea kc wie ei 127,952 69,093 51,007 
| ES a ae 109,256 53,372 50,639 
ae 10.5 6.5 6.0 
Se ee 9 5 6 
Contingencies .......... 15,000 Ms ee 
Carried forward{....... 160,918 178,197 179,617 


+ Income TaxfReserve. {After crediting £1,558 in 1940 and 
£1,052 in 1941 for refund of income tax 


The group specialises in light castings, and has, in conse- 
quence, not found it easy to replace by Government work 
the heavy fall in orders resulting from the collapse of new 
building. In his speech accompanying the report Mr A. W. 
Steven, the chairman, refuses to make a forecast, but sees 
in the progress of the past year reasonable grounds for 
expecting even better things during the current period. The 
consolidated balance sheet shows that depreciation has 
exceeded additions to plant, and this, with the transfer to 
reserve, has improved the cash position. Work in progress 
is down on the year, but total liquid assets show a rise of 
some £157,000 against an increase in creditors of £110,000. 
The balance sheet still contains an item of some £320,000, 
representing the goodwill element in the original purchase 
price of the operating concerns. The price of the £1 
ordinary shares is 16s. 10$d. ex dividend, offering a yield of 
£7 2s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


Distillers’ Profits 


The preliminary statement of Distillers, for the year 
to May 15th last, shows a fall in net profits—after tax, 
contingencies, directors’ fees, debenture interest and an 
unspecified sum written off buildings and investments— 
from £2,399,467 to £2,110,936. In the previous year, the 
amount written off investments and fixed assets was dis- 
closed as £29,374. The distributable surplus is increased, 
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in the year to May 15, 1941, by the inclusion of £78,137 
over-provided for ordinary distribution in the previous 
year. Thus, it is probable that the reduction in equity 
earnings is moderate. The dividend is maintained at 16} per 
cent, paid in 1939-40 on the ordinary capital after a 40 per 
cent scrip bonus, and the carry-forward is raised from 
£537,272 to £544,139 despite increased allocations to fire 
insurance fund and general reserve, from £100,000 to 
£225,000, and from £476,385 to £600,000, respectively. 
These results earned in a full year of wartime trading are 
highly satisfactory. The company was hampered last year 
by restrictions on distilling and by reduced retail sales in 
the home market. No information is yet available regarding 
the maintenance of exports to the United States, but it is 
probable that total receipts were up on the year and that 
higher taxation has been the main influence in restricting 
net earnings. The £1 ordinary stock, at 65s. ex dividend, 
yields £5 per cent. 


* * x 


Rubber Profits 


The following analysis of the results of five leading 
rubber companies provides evidence of a further general 
and substantial improvement in profits last year. Of the 
five concerns included in the following table, all but two 
have interests located wholly or primarily in Malaya. 
Sialang is an important Sumatra company ; Grand Central 
has no interests outside Ceylon. The results of the five 
companies tend to suggest that the past year has been more 
favourable for the Malayan concerns than for those situated 
elsewhere. None of the Malayan companies has failed to 
realise an improvement both in total profits and in equity 
earnings, and two of them, Kepong (Malay) and United 
Sua Betong, have raised dividends, from 11} to 124 per cent 
and from 12} to I§ per cent, respectively. The setback to 
Sialang earnings is due mainly to a rise in NEI taxation, 
but estate expenses and freight charges are also much in- 
creased. Gross revenue actually improved from £71,573 to 
£105,008. The reduction in equity earnings of Grand 
Central (Ceylon), despite higher total profits, from £84,414 
to £82,762, is accounted for by the allocation of £75,000 
against nil to tax reserve. 

| | Earned for Ord. | 


Company | Total |- — = | 
(Years to December 31) | Profits$ | | | dend 
| Amount | Rate 





Price | 
Ex Div. | Yield 


Ss nesesesmasasess 


| £1 

















£ £ 1 % % Shares | £ 38. d. 
london Asiatic : | | | 
RED occces -++ | 140,198 88,030t| 13-1 | 10 ) | 
Di wndsGeckewss 171,463 84,765¢| 14-4 | 10 }-| 2/0** |7 5 5 
rr 311,788 | 92,446t| 18-7 | 10 J | 
Kepong (Malay) : | | 
BE eiiviccssses | Se 43,646 | 6-4 | 44) 
ec sok sais We | 120,690 | 102,847 | 15-6 | 114 }-| 2/10$** | 8 13 11 
NE he ec nga gine | 259,959 | 120,301 | 19-9 | 124) 
Grand Central (Ceylon) : | | 
DG cnn sadness | 74,295 43,182 | 3:4] 3 )| 
ee | 102,160 84,414 | 7-2] 5 } 11/6 |10 8 8 
A 060s sv usceare 171,061 | 82,762 | 6:5/| 6 
Sialang :* | 
Bes va vague eh | 23,594 12,2253 41] 4)] 
Le 30,458 13,3193] 4°8| 4 +] 9/44 | 810 8 
ee ac cinoswe 22'442 8595t| 2:0) 43 
United Sua Betong : | 
Cenc necks 4% 150,829 | 129,077 | 17-5 |12 ) 
RT | 178,322 | 142,343 17-8 |124 |-| 48/0 [ear 1 
Bn echas hay 3t | 817,311 | 198,828 | 20-2 15 | 


* Years to January 31. + After depreciation of investments. 

¢ After amounts written off matured areas. 

§ After estate expenses. ** 23, shares. 
The improved results for the past year have been based on 
a combination of higher selling prices and higher output for 
the second year in succession. In the majority of cases, 
these influences have been sufficient to offset the adverse 
effects of rising income tax and EPT, and rising freight and 
insurance charges. Despite the increasing use of synthetic 
products and the separation from German-controlled 
markets, absorption remains high in the countries to which 
producers still have access, and there is every prospect that 
the United States demand will increase still further in the 
coming year. Subject to the solution of shipping problems, 
shareholders may regard current prospects with temperate 
optimism. Yields range from £6 17s. 1d. per cent for United 
Sua Betong to £10 8s. 8d. per cent for Grand Central 
(Ceylon), 


* * * 


English Sewing Cotton 


The preliminary figures of English Sewing Cotton for 
the calendar year 1940 shows that revenue has been well 
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maintained. The net profit figure, after taxation, deprecia- 
tion and fees, amounts to £205,812 against £214,329. Since 
the allocation to staff pensions is halved at £5,000, equity 
earnings are only moderately reduced from £154,329 to 
£150,812. With a repetition of the payment of a total 7} per 
cent distribution on ordinary stock, the cover provided by 
surplus earnings, at a rate of 7.6 against 7.8 per cent, is 
extremely narrow. The position is, however, more satis- 
factory than in 1938, when the 74 per cent ordinary divi- 
dend was only earned to the extent of 4.3 per cent and 
£50,000 was drawn from dividend equalisation reserve. In 
view of rising costs and taxation in 1940, the results must 
be considered highly satisfactory, but whether the level of 
net earnings and of dividends can be maintained in the 
current year is doubtful. It may be that demand will be 
maintained, but there is every possibility that charges against 
profits will continue to increase and no guarantee that these 
will be offset by a parallel rise in gross receipts. Further 
analysis of the position, however, must wait for the pub- 
lication of the full accounts. The company’s £1 ordinary 
stock, at 25s., offers the sound yield of £6 per cent. 


* * * 


Clan Line Earnings 


Against the general trend of markedly higher earnings 
for both liner and tramp companies, Clan Line have suffered 
a fall in profit of £52,067 to £540,953 for the year 1940. This 
figure is after tax, which will doubtless account for most, if 
not all, of the decline, but does not explain the difference in 
the company’s experience. The fall in earnings does not 
contain any immediate threat to the dividend on the 
ordinary shares, which is maintained at 20 per cent. The 
earnings percentage, which fell, with a break in 1937, from 
94.0 for 1934 to 37.5 for 1939, probably dropped further 
last year. Possibly the anomaly will be explained in the 
report. Meanwhile the shares at 47s. yield £4 3s. 4d. per 


cent less tax, which suggests public confidence in a recovery 
in earnings. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 
THE resistance of Russia against the 
initial German attacks, and the news from 
Syria continued to serve as a background 
to the investor’s need for higher yields. 
Before the week-end, the high level 
of activity in the gilt-edged market, 
further stimulated by fresh rumours of 
an impending loan, rather over shadowed 
the activity of other markets, which, how- 
ever, closed extremely firm, small price 
increases being general. — Monday wit- 
nessed a good opening with considerable 
activity, but the less encouraging news 
from the Russian front led later to much 
quieter conditions, although the general 
tone in all sections remained extremely 
firm until Wednesday, when some falls 
occurred. 

Gilit-edged issues finished well up at 
the week-end, while after increases ol 
3 to } on Thursday and Friday, 23 per 
cent Consols, 3} per cent Conversion and 
3 per cent Local Loans all attained the 
highest levels since 1937. Monday wit- 
nessed a further upward movement with 
2} per cent Consols, Local Loans and 
others rising }, and both War Loans, the 
3} per cent Conversion Loan and a long 
list all up 4. Tuesday’s news, however, 
saw the movement come to a halt, 2} per 
cent Consols losing 3, although 32 per 
cent Conversion and 3} per cent War 
Loan and Victory bonds rose a similar 
amount, prices otherwise remaining un- 
changed. The 2} per cent and 3 per cent 
India Loans which had opened the week 
with increases of } to } added } on 
Tuesday while the 3} per cent failed to 
recover the previous day’s loss of 3%. 
In midweek, prices were generally easier, 
selling being concentrated on undated 
Funds. 

A certain amount of optimism ani- 
mated the foreign bond market before the 
week-end, particularly the Far Eastern 
issues, outstanding among which were the 
Japanese issues, léd by the 5 per cent and 
6 per cent bonds of 1907 and 1924 before 
the week-end, while on Monday the 53 
per cent 1940 Loan rose 3 points. Tokyo 
Corporation loans moved in sympathy, 
while South Manchurian 5 per cent and 
Chinese loans, especially the Boxer Loan, 
gained point increases. In the European 
issues, German 7 per cent Potash bonds 
were strong before the week-end, while 
Tuesday saw a revived interest in French 
railway issues. Brazilian loans dominated 
an otherwise quiet South American mar- 
ket, and both before and after the week- 
end Egyptian Unified strengthened a 
point on the Syrian news. 

Before the week-end, business im- 
proved in the home _ rail market, 
GWR ordinary and Southern de- 
ferred gaining }$ while LNER 4 per 
cent Debenture and 4 per cent 2nd 
Guaranteed rose by 3. Monday saw a 
considerable increase in the volume of 
business, the main feature being the 
improvement in LNER senior stocks, 
while GWR and LMS ordinary advanced 
fractionally, and LMS 4 per cent guaran- 
teed and 4 per cent preference and 1923 
preference all added } point. The follow- 
ing day, however, business was slight, 
and apart from small gains by LMS 
ordinary and 4 per cent debentures prices 
remained unchanged. In the foreign 
railway market, Argentine issues were in 
favour and fractional price increases were 
general. As elsewhere business slackened 
off on Tuesday, although there were a 
few upward changes in the price of B.A. 
Pacific issues, while Canadian Pacific 
ordinary recovered the previous day’s 
loss of yg and the 4 per cent preference 
added 1. 

Towards the week-end, business in the 
industrial market lessened, but the general 
tone remained very firm. Interest con- 
tinued to be taken in motor and aviation 
shares but at the week-end movements 


were irregular, although later a firm tone 
developed with small price changes, 
except Raleigh Cycle Holdings, which are 
} up on the week. Breweries, however, 
were a strong feature, Benskins rising Is. 
and a further 9d. on Monday, while 
Distillers, Guinness and Barclay Perkins 
were all up on Friday. After closing 
strongly at the week-end, stores were 
firm, but on Tuesday both Woolworths 
and Marks & Spencer dropped slightly. 
Steel shares found steady support but 
price changes were very slight with gains 
and losses of a few pence over a wide 
field. Electrical equipment shares were 
quiet but steady, while Cable and Wire- 
less preference shares were up } on 
Friday but the ordinary lost 4, recovering 
this loss on Tuesday. Textiles were 
strong, Coats, Bradford Dyers and Calico 
Printers finding support at the beginning 
of. the week, while Courtaulds, after 
closing strongly at the week-end, dropped 
3d on Tuesday. Emmies found consider- 
able support on Monday, but suffered a 
slight setback on Tuesday. Elsewhere, 
tobacco shares were firm, but, on Tues- 
day, BAT lost 3;. 

In the kaffir market there was little 
business either before or after the week- 
end, due to the fact that Cape prices 
were not ex dividend until Tuesday. 
The week opened with some buying 
of Government Areas, Grootvlei and New 
State Areas. On the following day, busi- 
ness was on aa larger scale, but losses pre- 
dominated, Blyvoors, Libanon, Venters- 
post and Rand Mines all being quoted 
lower. The rubber market closed on a 
firm note. At the beginning of the week, 
turnover was small, but prices were held. 
while on Tuesday Bukit Rajah, Sungei 
Way and Sua Betong all improved. At 
the beginning of the week there was a 
good demand for tea issues, Jokai, Jore- 
haut and Singlo attracting attention. Oi! 
shares were very strong at the week-end 
in the absence of sellers, but in the 
current week there has been a marked 
decline in interest, Shell Transport 
ordinary losing 3; on Tuesday. There 
was general support for Canadian and 
Mexican Eagles. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





0 . 
“epee — § Security{Indices. 
1941, Bargains Day 

in 3S.E. 1940. 30 Ord. 20" Fixed 

List. *shares.* Int.t 

June 26. 2,529 2,438 129.1 
= al. 2,590 2.613 129.2 

» 20.0) 3,187 2.275 129.2 
July 1... 2,479 2.991 129.2 
= 2 2,428 3.087 129.2 





* July 4, 1vd 10, TF 1928 — 100, {30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941; highest, 73.7 (Jan. 17): lowest, 66.8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941: highest, 129.3 
(May 28); lowest. 126.1 (Jan. 2). 


7 
New York 

BUSINESS on Wall Street was at an 
extremely low ebb both before the week- 
end and during the current week. 
Dealers were unwilling to enter into 
commitments without definite news on 
the progress of the Russo-German war. 
Opinion remained confused by the con- 
flicting claims, and sentiment was also 
discouraged by the prospect of further 
heavy taxation. Fractional losses pre- 
dominated in most sections, in particular 
among rail, chemical and motor issues. 
Steel stocks were also out of favour. In 
midweek, sentiment was again diffident. 
but toward the close a number of securi- 
ties realised fractional gains. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill activity 
at 93.§ per cent of capacity against 100.4 
per cent in the previous week. 


New York Prices 
Total share dealings: June 26, 530,000: 
June 27, 410,000; June 28, 140,000* ; Tune 
30, 270,000; July 1, 350,000; July 2 
350,000. , 


* Two-hour session. 


Close Close Close Close 

June June June June 
1. Railroads. 24, 30, | 24, 30, 

1941 1941 | 1941 194] 
Balt. & Ohio. 88 34/Chrysler «++» 8&7¢ 67 


Gt. Nthn. Pf. * 252/Curt.Wr.““A” 273 273 
Illinois Cent,. 7 72/EastmanKdk 133% 1334 
N.Y. Cent... 12} 12 (Gen. Elec.... 32 823 
NorthernPac. 64  6}/Gen. Motors. 384 38 
Pennsylvania 23% 234|Inland Steel . 734 672 
Southern.... 122 123/Int. Harvest. 494 4 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel .. 2532 26, 
Amer. Tel. .. “a 156 |Liggett Myers 86 853 
Amer, W’wks. 4 43/Nat. Dairy .. 13 13} 
Pac, Light... 34  33%|Nat. Distillers 20 21 


Pub. Sv. N.J. 21 oat Nat. Steel... 534 58 
Sth. Cal. Ed. . * 23¢/Proct.Gamble 56} 573 
United Gas.. 6 64\Sears Roebuck 71} 72 
3. Commercial and Shell Union.. 14} 14 
Industrial. Socony Vac, . 9 8 


Amer. Metal. 174 17$/Std. Oil N.J.. 89% 4 
Am. Roll. Ml. 14 14 /20thCen.Fox 54 6 


Am. Smelting 41% 41}/U.S. Steel... 564 55 
Anaconda... 274 27 |West’hose. El. 933 92) 
BNO o 000 19% 194)Woolworth.. 294 204 


Celanese of A. 22$ 223/Yngstn. Sheet 36} 352 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 / 

June | June | June 
| Low | High 11, 18, 25, 
|} Apr. | Jan. 141 1941 194) 
|} 30 15 


347 Industri’ls, 83.6 | 696.0 88.6 89.4 89.5 
32 Rails ...... d25.4 | a28.0 26.8 | 26.6 | 26.8 
40 Utilities e67.0 = 78.7 70.7 | 70.0 69.3 


419 Stocks .. 71.9 082.1 75.6 76.1 76.1 
Av. yield” ... 680%, 6.13% | 6.50% | 6.44% 6.43% 
High Low 
(ce) (d) 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. (b) Jan. & 
(c) Feb. 11, (d) Feb, 18, (e) May 28. 


DaILy AVERAGE 50 CoMMON Stocks 


June 19 | June 20 June 21 |June 23|\June 24 June 2% 
98.3 | 97.6 97.8 


97.5 96.3 96.5 


191 High: 105.80, January 10. Low: 90.7 
April 30, 


Capital Issues 


Week ending 
July 5, 1941 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 


£ £ x 
To the Public : N.! NJ 
To Shareholders Nil a Nil 
By S.E Introduction Nil nie Nil 
By Permission to Dea!. Nil oe Ni 
Nat. Savings Certs.t.. 4,087,006 4,087 ,09€ 





3% Defence Bonds (s). 23,805,785 3,305,785 
24% Nat. War Bds.t(w) 27,050,000 27,050,00( 
3% Savings Bondst (¢) 4,127,000 5,127,000 
+t Week to June 24, 1941. Total sales, Nov. 22, 
1929, to June 24, 1941, £316,568 608 (s) Tota) 
sales to June 24, 1941, £305,469,110. (/) Total sales 
to June 24, 1941, £208,201.372. (a) ‘Total sales 
January 2, 1941, to Ju 24, 1941, £336,326,143 
Including Excluding 
Yeur Conversions Conversions 
4 £ 

1941 (New Basis 822,852,153 773,317,571 
1940 (New Basis) S70, 856,297 517,901,164 

1941 (Old Basis) 821,893,735 772,539,2 
1940 (Old Basis) 896,073,265 503,318, 13% 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Pmp. Foreiegy 
ex. U.K. Countris 

£ £ £ 


770,695,232 2.622.239 Nil 


Year U.K. 


°41 (New Basis) 


"40 (New Basis) . 517,138,152 763,012 Nil 
"41 (Old Basis)... 770,039,240 2,500,000 Nil 
"40 (Old Basis)... 503,175,676 142,456 Nu 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year Deb, Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
*41 (New Basis) . 770,251,896 206,980 2,858,715 
*40 (New Basis) . 503,212,946 1,189,005 13,499,213 
"41 (Old Basis) .. 770,039,240 Nil 2,500,000 
40 (Old Basis) .. 502,218,500 77,600 909,132 


“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘ New Basis” is all new capita) 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


MUNICIPAL REPAYMENTS 

Liverpool Corporation. — The 
£3,500,000 §4 per cent. stock 1941-61 
is to be converted into £2,910,692 new 33 
per cent stock redeemable 1968-78. The 
balance of £589,308 to be paid off from 
the sinking fund. Any stock not con- 
verted will be repaid in cash on Octo- 
ber I, I94!. 


Birmingham Corporation, — The 
£3,000,000 §4 per cent. stock 1941-61 
is to be repaid on October 1, 1941, out 
of existing recources. 
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Industry and Trade 


The Coal Problem 


One of Sir Andrew Duncan’s chief and most urgent 
tasks at the Board of Trade will be an expansion in the 
production of coal. More than 50 million tons of coal were 
exported or shipped for the use of steamers in 1937 ; it is 
doubtful whether the current rate of shipments exceeds one- 
third this quantity. True, home demand has risen, but the 
increase in urgent requirements has hardly offset the fall 
in shipments. But output has been allowed to fall to danger- 
ously low levels. Stocks at vital establishments are running 
down. Ever since last March, the Government has drawn 
attention to the danger ; but the position has not yet been 
remedied. No further time must now be wasted, for the 
winter is already looming ahead. If there is reason to believe 
that the Government’s aim of increasing stocks by 20 million 
tons by the end of October cannot be realised through 
exhortation and the appeal for the return of former miners 
to the coal-fields, more drastic measures must be applied— 
such as the restriction of the use of coal to vital purposes 
and the recall of miners from the Services. 


* * * 


Wages and Hours in Food Distribution 

The Retail Food Trades Joint Industrial Council has 
reached an agreement covering the wages, hours and holi- 
days of over a quarter of a million people. It fixes minimum 
wages in the following trades: retail grocery and provi- 
sions, cooked meats and other cooked foods (excluding 
fried fish), fresh, cured, dried and smoked fish, game, 
poultry and rabbits, fruit, vegetables and flowers, and ex- 
cisable liquor (off licence). It does not include butchering 
and bakery. As from July 27th, the minimum weekly rates 
of pay for branch managers and manageresses will vary 
from 7os. for men and §8s. for women in London, where 
the weekly trade is under £60, and 9os. and 78s., where 
the trade is £200, plus 1s. for every £10 of trade up to 
£350. There are two categories of provincial shops. In 
“A” shops earnings will be from 67s.-87s. for men, and 
558.-758. for women, and in “B” shops 6§s.-85s. and 53s.- 
73s. respectively. Minimum wages for shop assistants, ware- 
house staff, van salesmen, cashiers and clerks are, in 
London, 21s. 6d. for boys of 16, rising to 65s. at 25. In 
the provinces they are 18s. 6d.-62s. in category “A,” and 
16s. 6d.-6os. in “ B.” The corresponding figures for women 
ire: 19s. 6d. at 16 to 43s. at 24 in London; provincial 
“A,” 16s. 6d.-40s.; provincial “B,” 14s. 6d.-38s. Other 
male workers have a starting rate about Is. lower, and rise 
at 24 to a full rate, which is from §s. to 7s. lower than those 
for the classes specified. These rates are for a week of 48 
hours excluding meals, and subject to a daily allowance of 
not more than 36 minutes for clearing up. Overtime, which 
does not apply to managers and manageresses, is at the rate 
of time and a quarter. A week’s holiday on full pay is 
provided for all employees, except managers and mana- 
zeresses, who get a fortnight. 


Clothes Rationing Changes 


The Board of Trade has gone a long way towards 
rectifying those discrepancies in the clothes rationing 
scheme, which resulted from the impossibility of consulting 
the trade before its first introduction. The principal general 
change is the further subdivision of many groups, and in 
particular, the more general use of a distinction between 
woollen (defined as over 15 per cent wool), and other 
articles. This removes such anomalies as the requirement 
of the same number of coupons for a substantial short coat 
which is a real and important garment, and a “bolero” 
which may amount to little more than a flimsy bit of trim- 
ming. One of the most important changes is the reduction 
from three to two in the number of coupons required for 
children’s footwear. All handkerchiefs under one square 
foot will be sold at the rate of four to a coupon instead of 
two, as hitherto, and single, small handkerchiefs may be 
used, like the packet of pins which used to do duty as a 
“farthing change,” to make up broken units of coupons 
when cloth is bought by the yard. The table in the next 
column shows the changes. 


CHANGES IN COUPON REQUIREMENTS 






MEN Boys 
Increase Increase 
Old New Old New 
Long-sleeved pullover .. 5 8 | Long-sleeved jersey .... 3 5 
Overall ...... apcscesss 6 oP Wie Wh vs 0:4 apts 4 S 
: ecrease Woollen blouse ....... 2 4 
Unlined woollen jacket Other blouse .......... 2 3 
ee eee 13 10 | 
Unlined cotton jacket or 
blazer .............. 13 6 Decrease 
Non - woollen dressing ‘ Unlined woollen jacket 
GOWN .........se0ee Ss 7 or biaser ........... ‘ 6 
Woollen shirt or com- . | Unlined cotton jacket or 
binations ....-...... © ‘ eg a acess 8 4 
Non-woolien singlet . . + 3 Non-woollen shorts .... 2 2 
Non-woollen pants with | Non - woollen dressing 
short legs........... 4 e.% Maer, 6 5 
Bathing costume ...... 4 3 Woollen combinations . . 6 4 
Cotton SOCKS ...-... 3 l | Non-woollen combinations 4 3 
Plimsolls.......-.+++++ f 4 | Boots, shoes and plim- 
ROD GE bcc ccccces i & | a cher 3 2 
WOMEN 
Increase 
Winter overcoat ..... i4 1S GIRLS 
Lined raincoat ........ 14 16 | pa ’ 
Lined woollen or fur ncrease 
jacket ..........+.. il L2 Long - sleeved woollen 
Long-sleeved cardigan. . 5 8 cardigan, jersey, etc. 5 5 
Woollen blouse ....... 5 6 Woollen blouse = " 4 
Overall with sleeves hn 6 7 Overall with sleeves .. 4 2 
Woollen combinations . . 4 6 Woollen combinations . 4 
Decrease 
Unlined non - woollen Decrease 
(long) coat ......... 9 ; sasitihlall ni 
Unlined woollen jacket. . 11 10 oy 2 ollen jacket - 6 
Unlined cotton or rayon Unlined pon - woollen 
i — ao ee _ ° jacket or blazer .... Bb 4 
ee ee? 2 Rc ; . Skirt, woollen ........ , 4 
Non-woollen blouse .... o 4 | Suit other ..... ; " 
ged a > & | Non-woollen shorts .... 3 2 
‘ ‘ Peres 4 ) - . sei ng 
Skies other ..... * 4 | a. dressing ‘ , 
Non-woollen slacks .... a 5 geal Platahadaied Acetate P ; 
Non-woollen shorts .... 5 3 I Sie 8, slippers, 
Non - woollen dressing eee eee ” 
BOW .ccccccccccces 8 7 
Cami-knickers ......... 4 3 
Suspender belt ........ 3 I 
IE ah eeeneee see 3 1 
Bathing costume ...... 4 3 
Plimsolis and _heelless 
bedroom slippers . 5 4 


Ribbon and elastic over three inches wide require coupons, 
as do also scarves and handkerchiefs to be worn on the 
head. There are a number of exemptions, including rubber 
aprons and gloves, household gloves of undressed leather, 
American cloth, butter muslin, buckram, anti-gas garments 
and feminine collars, cuffs and ties. Certain heavy fur- 
nishing materials are also exempt. The second-hand clothes 
“racket” is to be stopped. It has taken two forms: the 
selling of clothes which are not genuinely second-hand, and 
the charging of exorbitant prices. In future second-hand 
clothes above a prescribed price will require coupons, and 
no clothes can rank as second-hand unless they have been 
in the possession of someone other than the retailer. The 
question of knitting wool in the Service colours is still 
under discussion. Negotiations are in progress with the 
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T.U.C. with a view to finding means of ensuring that 
dungarees and similar protective garments are not obtained 
coupon-free by anybody except workmen. Other difficulties 
arising out of the scheme are still receiving attention. 


* * * 


The Refugees’ Contribution to Industry 


The Christian Council for Refugees from Germany 
and Central Europe has published a pamphlet* describing 
the contributions which refugees are making to British 
Industry. This contribution takes two important forms. In 
many war industries, their labour, often highly skilled, is 
proving very valuable, and employers, both in these indus- 
tries and in agriculture, speak very highly of them and 
would be glad to employ more. As organisers of industry, 
they are also doing important work. Many of them applied 
for sites on trading estates established by the Government 
in depressed areas some time before the war, and most of 
them provided their own capital. Nearly a hundred such 
refugee undertakings, capitalised at over half a million 
pounds are now in existence, manufacturing, among other 
things, plastic goods, buttons, brushes, zip fasteners, gloves, 
Viennese leather goods, leather belting, knitted wear, silk, 
printing, cigarette paper, booklets and boxes, and electric 
batteries and torches. Many of their products are lines new 
to this country, for which the refugees have a ready market 
among customers with whom they had established connec- 
tions before they left their own country. In this way, they 
have contributed to the reduction of unemployment 
among British workpeople and to the expansion of British 
export trade. Refugees are also responsible for numerous 
enterprises outside the Government trading estates. Their 
activities include the manufacture of toys, glass and optical 
glass ; fur trimming and dyeing ; and a flourishing plywood 
and veneer industry on Tyneside. Already these refugee 
industries employ between 20,000 and 30,000 British work- 
ers, and as many others are only awaiting the opportunity 
to start, it is hoped that they will be able to contribute to 
the solution of the post-war employment problem by in- 
creasing this number to 100,000. The story of these refugees 
and their work is an eloquent commentary on the wisdom 
of a liberal policy towards friendly aliens. 


* x * 


Rubber and Tin Under Control 


Since the beginning of last week, the international 
rubber market has virtually ceased to function. On June 23rd, 


* The Refugees and Industry. Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
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the United States Rubber Reserve Company became the 
sole importer of rubber into the United States. All its pur- 
chases will be made at a price of 18} cents per lb., free on 
board at an Asiatic port. Simultaneously, steps have been 
taken to reduce crude rubber consumption from its recent 
annual rate of 817,000 tons to one of 600,900 tons, by 
allowing consumers to use only a certain percentage—still 
to be fixed—of their past intake. The New York rubber 
market, after closing temporarily on June 23rd, has limited 
its business to the winding-up of old contracts. The fall 
in the London cash tin price from £270 per ton at the 
middle of last month to £256 early this week indicates that 
market operators expect the Government of the United 
States to take similar steps. 


* 


Ever since the fall of France, the menace of a possibie 
war in the Pacific has played a predominant part in 
America’s raw material policy. Steps were taken last summer 
to accumulate huge Government reserves of tin and rubber, 
two raw materials in which the United States is totally 
dependent on imports, chiefly from British Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. The necessary agreements, covering 
75,000 tons of tin (just extended to 112,500 tons) and 330,000 
tons of rubber (increased earlier this year to 430,000 tons), 
provided for purchases on the open market by the newly- 
formed Rubber Reserve and Tin Reserve Companies re- 
spectively. For tin the maximum price was fixed at 50 
cents per lb., c.i.f. American ports, and for rubber at 20 
cents per lb., c.i.f. American ports. The international regu- 
lation committees for tin and rubber with whom‘the United 
States reserve agreements have been concluded, agreed to 
release the tonnages required by raising their export quotas. 
But the introduction of minimum prices has not succeeded 
in stabilising the market prices, for the danger of a Pacific 
clash—the very reason for the accumulation of stocks by 
the United States—induced private consumers to raise their 
demand. The prices of the two materials have throughout 
the past five months been kept above the levels at which the 
American Rubber and Tin Reserve Companies are allowed 
to place contracts. As a result, their accumulation of stocks 
has fallen into arrears, and by the end of June only about 
36,000 tons of tin and 200,000 tons of rubber—in each 
case less than half the final aim—were actually received. 
The introduction of import and consumption control 
should speed up the accumulation of Government stocks, 
and tend to stabilise prices, for the British and American 
Governments—the chief buyers of rubber and tin—are in 
agreement on policy and unlikely to compete with each 
other. 





COMMODITY AND 


A POINT of interest in the commodity 
markets has been the rise in prices of 
pepper. The spot price of white Mun- 
tok was 134d per lb. on July Ist, and 
Lampong black, spot, was 8d per lb. 
These prices compare with 123d and 73d 
on May 30th. The increased demand 
for pepper for preservative purposes and 
a fear of control appear to be the causes 
of the rise. 

Tin prices have suffered a further set- 
back during the week. Standard cash 
closed at £256 10s-15s per ton on Wednes- 
day, compared with £259 I0s-I5s a week 
ago. The forward quotation was £260 I5s- 
£261 per ton against £262-£262 5s. 

Raw Cotton Prices.—When the Liver- 
pool cotton market was closed on March 
31st last the Cotton Controller fixed 
prices for raw cotton at the official maxi- 
mum rates for that day in Liverpool. A 
little later it was announced that there 
would not be any change before July 
31st and that the Controller would en- 
deavour to give one month’s notice of any 
alteration. This week, he announced that 
prices will remain unchanged up to 
October 31st. This decision has been 
reached despite the fact that values in 
the New York market during the last 
three months have risen by about 2d 
per Ib. Spinners of yarn who have been 
given nucleus status under the concen- 
tration of production scheme are now 
able to accept orders for delivery up to 
October 31st. The Controller hopes that 
licences to use raw cotton for August 
and September will be approximately at 
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the same rate as for July. These deci- 
sions have given considerable satisfac- 
tion to the trade and should result in 
more business being done. During the 
last few weeks’ trading has been restric- 
ted owing to the uncertainty which has 
prevailed. 


Cotton Concentration.—The Board of 
Trade have approved the scheme sub- 
mitted to them by the Cotton Board for 
dealing with the cost of care and main- 
tenance of spinning mills stopped under 
the concentration of production scheme. 
The amounts paid by’ running mills will 
be deducted from tax liability and the 
amounts drawn by stopped mills will 
be treated as trading receipts. It is esti- 
mated that the maximum rate of main- 
tenance of a closed mill of 100,000 
spindles will be £7,000, or equivalent to 
1.4d per month for each spindle. From 
running mills, it is proposed to collect 
contributions at the rate of Id per 
spindle per month for the months of 
April, May and June and contributions 
are not likely to exceed 1.455d per month 
for each spindle. The cost to running 
mills has been criticised in some quar- 
ters, but it is expected that margins of 
spinners will be improved, owing to the 
transfer of orders and operatives from 
mills that are stopped. The amounts 
granted to closed mills will vary accord- 
ing to any earnings which result from 
rental for sub-letting and storage or re- 
quisition. 


Oils and Fats Prices.—There is only 


NEWS 

one alteration in the schedule of maxi- 
mum prices of controlled oils and fats 
allocated to primary wholesalers and large 
trade users for the five weeks ending 
August 2nd. This is mixed soft acid 
oils, the price of which is raised by £1 
to £19 per ton naked, ex store. 


Raw Cocoa Controlled.—The sale o: 
purchase of raw cocoa beans held or 
stored in the United Kingdom is pro- 
hibited except under licence by an order 
of the Minister of Food which came into 
force on June 23rd. 


Fertiliser Distribution.—Arrangements 
have been made under the Control of 
Fertilisers (No. 12) Order, issued by the 
Ministry of Supply, for the controlled 
distribution next season of phosphate 
fertilisers, including basic slag, and of 
potash fertilisers. Potash is restricted in 
its use to potatoes, carrots, onions and 
flax, and maximum dressings per acre 
have been laid down. The Fertiliser 
Control is to set up a trade liaison with 
the County War Agricultural Executive 
Committees in order to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of all fertilisers. Encouragement 
is given to farmers to order sulphate of 
ammonia early to avoid delays next 
spring by the special Government distri- 
bution allowance of 28s per ton on 
orders over 2 cwt. received by a pro- 
ducer during July. Before deducting the 
28s allowance, prices will be the same as 
last year, beginning at £9 ros per ton for 
minimum 6-ton deliveries and increas- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
—_—_—_—_———————— 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND CENTURY 
LIFE OFFICE 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES SURMOUNTED 
MR, HUGH E, SEEBOHM’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ Provident and 
Century Life Office was held, on 2nd instant, in London. 

Mr. Hugh E. Seebohm, J.P. (chairman), submitted a statement, 
of which the following is a summary :— 

I propose to follow the example of other chairmen and make 
available in print with the annual report and accounts the 
remarks which I should in the ordinary course have made to the 
assembled members. They can then all be taken as read and the 
business of the meeting be merely formal. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The new life assurances effected by the office and its two 
associated companies, the Century Insurance Company and the 
English Estates Assurance, amounted to £1,393,793, compared 
with {2,123,575 for 1939, a reduction of 34 per cent. 

The consideration for annuities granted was £453,808, as com- 
pared with £594,080. 

New sinking fund assurances were granted in the Friends’ 
Provident and the Century together for £223,392, compared with 
£360,264. 


LIFE AND ANNUITY REVENUE ACCOUNT 


Notwithstanding the reduction in new life business, the annual 
premiums showed a slight advance, which may be taken as a 
tribute to the general determination of our members to maintain 
their life assurances, a more valuable protection than ever. 

Th reduction in new business also contributed to a fall in the 
ratio of expenses. 

As members are aware, we have always been proud of our 
excellent mortality experience, but the profit from this source was 
severely reduced in 1940 by a strain of £30,000 in respect of 
persons killed as a result of enemy action. There still remained, 
however, a small profit, and the relation of the amounts of actual 
to expected claims was 83 per cent. after inclusion of the war 
claims. , 

The rate of interest earned was reduced to £4 9s. 5d. per cent. 
before, and £3 4s. Id. per cent. after deduction of income-tax. 
It should, however, be explained (as I have explained before) that 
if the alternative method adopted by many offices of applying the 
income-tax deducted from payment of annuities to the improve- 
ment of net interest income were used the net rate would be 
£3 18s. per cent.—that is, 13s. 11d. more than the rate for which 
we have taken credit. 


INTERIM BONUS 


In view of the special difficulties of the present time, the 
directors have reconsidered their policy in regard to the payment 
of interim bonus to with-profit policyholders. They have decided 
to continue to pay interim bonuses in respect of each premium 
due and paid for the years 1935-39, but to cease to pay interim 
bonus in respect of premiums due and paid for 1940 onwards. 

The profits now being earned are so much affected that it is 
not deemed prudent to allocate part of them to the provision 
of interim bonus in respect of war years, but to reserve the whole 
of the profits becoming available towards meeting the various 
war costs, including special taxation, war damage contributions, 
war claims, and possible further depreciation. 

Serious although the effects of the war have been upon the 
well-being of life offices, the directors feel that, in many respects, 
we have fared relatively better than might have been expected. 
Our business has withstood its special difficulties so far as they 
have yet revealed themselves, and this success gives us hope and 
courage to face the problems which are yet to come. 

Mr. Robert H. Marsh, F.C.A. (deputy chairman), seconded 
the adoption of the report, which was carried unanimously. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING), 
LIMITED 


LORD PENDER’S STATEMENT 


The twelfth annual general meeting of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding), Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Pender (the governor) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr E. K. Jenkins, M.C., F.C.I.S.) read . the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following are extracts from the governor’s statement, which 
was circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The report and accounts deal fully with the financial position 
of the Holding Company and there is, I feel, very little that I 
can add as useful comment or explanation regarding the year 
under review, except to remark generally upon certain matters 
concerning the investments of the group. 


PROBLEM OF REINVESTMENT 


You will recall that last year I referred to the powers conferred 
on the British Treasury to requisition certain American and other 
securities, and I foreshadowed that further lists of such requisi- 
tioned securities would appear from time to time and that these 
transactions would naturally have an effect on the investment 
income of the companies in our group. In the year under review 
four such lists were issued, while since the end of 1940 a further 
two lists have appeared. 

This requisitioning of comparatively high-yielding holdings, 
at a time when suitable stocks affording a moderate return have 
been in increasingly short supply, has presented investors, and 
particularly institutional investors, with a difficult problem as 
regards reinvestment. The necessity to support the war effort 
to the greatest extent possible, on terms which quite rightly 
demand the acceptance of a very small return, is another factor 
involved in this problem. 

As regards the investments as a whole, the past year has 
witnessed some recovery in prices generaily. The market for 
high-class fixed-interest-bearing stocks has continued strong, the 
rise in British Government securities being outstanding. On the 
whole, the experience of the holder of the leading Ordinary shares 
has not been so satisfactory, as increased income-tax, a I00 per 
cent. excess profits tax and limitation of supplies for civilian 
consumption have all tended to increase the hazards for equity 
holdings and to remove any prospect of recovery in the near 
future. I must point out that at the present time we have no 
knowledge of how the excess profits tax will affect your companies. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 

You will see from the report that the reserve fund investments, 
having a book value of £13,725,845, were valued at December 31st 
last at £11,150,093, thus showing a depreciation of £2,575,752; 
or 19 per cent., as against 17 per cent. at the end of the previous 
year. 

The income from investments received in 1940 amounted to 
£540,234, which compares with £547,572 in the previous year. 

In view of the nature of the duties upon which this great 
group of companies is engaged, the stockholders will appreciate 
that in the existing circumstances it is not possible for me, as 
was customary in normal times, to dwell in detail upon its world- 
wide activities, but I would like to add’ a word in recognition 
of the admirable work on the part of the staffs concerned. Apart 
from the difficulties and strain endured by all under present 
conditions, they carry on cheerfully and resolutely, even at times 
in the face of personal danger. . Whatever the conditions and 
wherever they are, their work goes on. 

My address to you is once more made under the shadow of war. 
For this reason I know you will not expect me to make any 
forecast concerning the results of the present year, a course which 
even in normal times is fraught with difficulty. Suffice it for the 
present that the associated companies are making no mean con- 
tribution to the national effort and playing a part we hope in 
the realisation of a new era when oppression and aggression are 
spectres of the past and sanity prevails in the counsels of all 
men. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividend recommended was approved. 
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“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


VISCOUNT BEARSTED’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport and 
Trading Company, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, in 
Landon, the Right Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C., the chairman 
and one of the managing directors, presiding. 

The following are extracts from a statement by the chairman 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The investments show a decrease of approximately £700,000, 
but the cash, on the other hand, shows an increase of some 
£1,450,000. This item has since been reduced by investment in 
Government loan. It will be noted that as for many years past 
the financial strength of the company has been maintained. 

Again this year it is impossible for me to give you any indica- 
tion of the present trend of the earnings of the companies in 
which we are interested. More markets have been closed to 
trade and to the list to which I referred last year must now 
be added Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, and Greece. Again, in 
these latter countries, destruction of stocks and property must 
have taken place. 

We are still without information as to the extent of damage 
caused to our property in any of the occupied territories, but we 
fear it must be considerable. Hence the need for a cautious policy 
in the part of the operating companies. 

Turning new to the United States of America, operations during 
the year under review have, of course, been largely dominated by 
the war. The increase in demand for petroleum products as a 
result of the National Defence programme has required consider- 
able expansion throughout the industry. The industry is in an 
excellent position to cope with any demands which may be made 
upon its resources, and I am pleased to record here that Shell 
Union is playing its full part in this development. 

Statistically, the year was noteworthy for the fact that record 
levels were obtained in the volume of crude oil produced, amounting 
to some 1,352,000,000 barrels for the year, or about 6.9 per cent. 
above 1939, in refinery operations, and, despite reduced export 
business, in the total demand for crude petroleum and its products. 

A noticeable feature of the year has been the decline in flush 
production of the Illinois fields, which, as I mentioned last year, 
was then tending to become a serious threat to market stability. 
Although a number of new fields were found during the year, 
there was no discovery of outstanding importance. 

Generally, crude oil producers in the major producing State: 
have kept well in line with pro-ration requirements ; as a result 
total crude stocks, after increasing by about 24,000,000 barrels 
during the first eight months of the year, mainly due to excess 
output in Illinois, have shown no important change since August. 

Demand for motor fuel reached a new peak in 10940 of 
589,424,000 barrels, or an increase of 6.1 per cent. over 1939 
largely as a result of which stocks at the end of the year were 
only slightly higher than at the end of 1939. Although durin; 
the first quarter of 1941 the usual increase of stocks occurred in 
anticipation of summer demand, withdrawals this year have been 
at a much faster rate than during the corresponding period last 
year, and the statistical position to-day is measurably stronger. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, Sir Francis Voules, C.B.E. (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The better price 
and larger output have resulted in a profit of £253,151 15s. 1d., 
which, after providing £130,881 9s. 6d. for taxation, has enabled 
us to set aside £25,500 to reserve and ta recommend a final 
dividend of 7} per cent., less income-tax, thus making a total 
distribution of 12} per cent., less tax, .for 1940, which compare: 
with 11} per cent., less tax, paid for 1939. 


We are producing rubber at the rate of 1,100,000 lb. every 


month. As rubber is a wasting asset this productinn is on an 
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uneconomic basis from the stockholders’ point of view, and is 
mainly to satisfy the Government’s requirements ; in fact, we are 
not only paying the greater part of the profit on our rubber sales 
in taxation but we are mortgaging our future. It seems to me only 
right that the Government should recognise the sacrifice we share- 
holders in rubber-producing companies are making in aid of the 
war effort, and some additional relief should be granted, to be 
treated as an advance repayable by the Government after the 
war without interest. 

It is quite true that the company have been allowed to replant 
their older areas, but this rubber will come into production at a 
time when it is quite probable that demand may be less than the 
supply. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


VIROL, LIMITED 
DEMAND EXCEEDS RESTRICTED SUPPLIES 


Speaking at the forty-first annual general meeting of Virol, 
Limited, held in London on 2nd instant, Lord Luke (chairman) 
referred to the difficulty of carrying on business in these times, 
In the case of Virol, or any other product made up of many 
ingredients, there might be a full supply cf some part of the 
product and yet a shortage of one or more ingredients needed 
to make up a well-balanced food. 

Some of his hearers, continued Lord Luke, might have played 
draughts and, at the end of serious games, decided to reverse 
the scheme and see who could get first off the board. It soon 
appeared that this game required nearly as much thought and 
skill as the other, and that was just what was happening in many 
long-established businesses to-day. Virol and Bovril and other 
old favourites were wanted by consumers in ever larger quantities, 
but they could not be supplied. Makers could not meet anything 
like the demand, and salesmen had to develop a new technique— 
that of rationing the shops in the hope that they 
see that their old customers got a fair share. This was more 
difficult than the reversed game of draughts, but shopkeepers 
were patiently doing their best with a very difficult job and were, 
on the whole, giving wonderful satisfaction 

A large quantity of the Virol sold went out carefully regulated 
through the Public Health authorities; the remainder through 
the chemists into homes, where young people ought to have the 
first claim on it. The company did its best to treat all chemists 
with equal consideration, and much appreciated their forbearance 
in the present difficulties. 


also might 


NIRMALA (JAVA) PLANTATIONS AND 
LANDS COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The annual general meeting of the Nirmala (Java) Plantations 
and Lands Company, Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, m 
London. 

Mr Walter Hilliers, the chairman, said: The profit under norma! 
conditions would be sufficient for a fair dividend on the Ordinary 
stock. Unfortunately, there is uncertainty as to when remittances 
will be permitted from Java, and the directors are of opinion 
that the resources on this side should be retained and the question 
of dividend reconsidered as soon as possible 
not be long. 


After the Preference dividend there remains 
£19,144, from which we allocate £2,000 to taxation reserve and 
£500 to staff furlough fund, £10,984 
last year. 


They hope it will 
allowing for 


leaving £16.644, against 

The average selling price of rubber, 8.63d., is net in godown 
Java. If the export duty is taken into consideration the selling price 
works out at fully 1d. per lb. more. The same applies to forward 
contracts, and as the conditions free the company from shipping, 
freight, and insurance, the price must be considered advantageous. 

As regards tea, the year was difficult and unfavourable, prices 
having been unprecedentedly low for the greater part of the time 
Prospects for the current year are considerably better. 

The Preference dividend for the half-vear to June 30th will 
be paid on that date. 
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TANAH DATAR RUBBER ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND PROFIT 

The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of Tanah Datar 
Rubber Estate, Limited, was held, on 25th ultimo, in Oxford. 

The chairman, Mr. W. Arthur Addinsell, said in the course of 
his address: You will have noticed a change in the form in 
which the balance sheet is presented. The re-grouping of items 
eables the total of fixed and liquid assets to be seen at a glance. 
| would call your special attention to the current assets, £34,187, 
compared with liabilities of £4,343. 

The year’s working resulted in a profit, before providing for 
uxation, of £19,657, which compares with £9,884 in the previous 
year. The output was increased by 71,846 lb. and there was a 
nse Of 2.64d. per lb. in the average net price realised. 

{t is estimated that approximately £8,500 would be required 
to meet taxation in Sumatra; and, with the liability for N.D.C. 
and British Income Tax, it is necessary to provide a total of 
£11,223. With the balance brought forward, there remains a 
credit of £11,002, which, despite the increased earnings, is some 
£1,400 less than the balance with which the directors had to 
deal last year, and that is the reason why the board are now 
recommending a dividend at the same rate as for 1939, namely, 
lv per cent. 

We also propose that the book value of buildings should be 
written down to the nominal amount of £1 and to transfer 
{300 to the Special Cultivation Reserve. After providing for 
Estate Staff Commission there will be a net carry-forward of 
about £1,730 as compared with £2,568 brought in. 

Having regard to existing circumstances, I confidently ask you 
to approve the board’s recommendations. 

In his last report our visiting agent states, inter alia, that the 
property continues to be maintained in a splendid state of upkeep 
ata remarkably low average cost. The steady increase in yield 
from the younger area is most encouraging, whilst the growth of 
the clearing of 146 planted in 1939 is fully up to 
expectations. 


acres 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OPERATING RESULTS 
Ihe fortieth ordinary general meeting of Geduld Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, was held on May 15th, at Johannesburg. 

Mr. P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and 
in the course of his remarks said: Operating results continued to 
be satisfactory. The tonnage milled, at 1,370,000 tons, exceeded 
that of the previous year for the twelfth year in succession and, 
due to the increase in the price received for gold, working revenue 
tose by £291,575 to 42,631,916. 

On the other hand, working costs per ton milled have increased 
1940 they averaged 17s. Iod., a rise of 
3s. od. compared the previous year, while current costs 
are in the neighbourhood of 19s. 5d. These increases are attribut- 
able to a number of causes, which are set out in the Consulting 
Engineers’ Report. Increased gold realisation charges and the 
higher cost of stores are due to war conditions, but the expenses 
incurred in reorganisation of work underground and re-equipment 
of some of the old workings is largely of a temporary nature. In 
addition, we have decided to explore the Black Reef, involving 
higher costs of which it is hoped will be fully 
justified 


During 
with 


considerably. 
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HIGHER WORKING PROFTI 


In spite of working costs having risen, the working profit of 
£1,408,760 was £82,230 higher than in 1939. Revenue from 
investments and sundries, at £511,916, also showed an increase, 
due chiefly to higher dividends on our shareholdings in East 
Geduld Mines, Limited, and The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, 
Limited. After providing for taxation £758,462, and adding 
Wome from investments, less sundry charges, there remained a 
net profit of £1,140,074. From this two dividends, totalling 
1§8. od. per share, were declared. 
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Development work consisted chiefly of splitting large low-grade 
blocks. Preliminary work was also commenced for the purpose 
of exploring the Black Reef by an incline in the No. 5 Shaft 
area and from No. 7 Shaft. We have no knowledge as to whether 
any substantial tonnage of payable ore is likely to result but there 
is every justification for a thorough exploration being undertaken. 

The ore reserves at the year-end were estimated to be 9,000,000 
tons of an average value of 4.5 dwt. over 53 inches, being an 
increase of 100,000 tons and decreases of 0.2 dwt. and 3 inches 
as compared with the previous year. 

No change has occurred in our shareholdings in East Geduld 
Mines, Limited, and The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited. 
The operations of these two companies continue to be satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of Van Dyk Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, was held, on May 16, 1941, at Johannesburg. 

Mr. P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and 
in the course of his remarks said: The ore milled during the 
year showed an increase of 101,600 tons over the previous year, 
the total being 1,128,200 tons, which is substantially in excess 
of the estimated capacity of the plant; and the yield per ton 
milled increased from 4.80 dwt. to §.01 dwt. 

The working revenue amounted to £2,387,217, or £551,116 
more than in 1939, the increase being due to the larger tonnage 
milled, the rise in yield and the higher price received for gold. 
Working costs totalled £1,403,090, or 24s. Iod. per ton milled, 
which is 2s. od. more than in the previous year. ‘The rise in 
working costs—which have increased still further during the 
current year—is due to increases in gold realisation charges, the 
development of redemption charge, the cost of stores due to 
war conditions and to more extensive support of workings having 
been found necessary in some parts of the mine. 

The working profit was £984,127, or an increase of £319,577 
over the previous year. After adding £61,834 in respect of over- 
provision for taxation in 1938 and 1939, and sundry revenue, and 
deducting £15,835 appropriation for capital expenditure, £368,381 
for taxation, and sundry charges, the amount available for disposal 
after including the balance brought forward from the previous 
year, was £734,536. From this two dividends were declared, 
totalling 1s. 9d. per share—an increase of 3d. over the previous 
year. 

INCREASED FOOTAGE DRIVEN 


The footage driven during the year totalled 97,410 feet, being 
an increase of 33 per cent. over the previous year. Of 56,310 feet 
sampled, 15,850 were payable with an 
average value of 11.1 dwt. over a width of 24 inches. While the 
total footage payable was maintained at about the same figure as 
in 1939 and the value remained satisfactory, there has been a 
decrease in the percentage of payability in some areas and develop- 
ment work in these areas is being energetically pursued in order 
to test ground for more promising conditions, which may 
reasonably be expected to exist. On the other hand, due to satis- 
factory disclosures in other parts of the mine, the ore reserves 
as at December 31st last show a substantial increase of half-a- 
million tons to a total of 3,100,000 tons having an average assay 
value of 5.4 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 39 inches. 
While this position may be regarded as satisfactory it is sound 
policy further to strengthen the ore reserves by the maintenance 
of a high rate of development. Provision for this has been made 
in the development redemption charge, which in October last 
was increased by Is. od. to 6s. 6d. per ton milled. 

It has been decided to sink a shallow vertical circular shaft, 
which is much needed in the north-eastern part of the mine for 
ventilation purposes. The cost of sinking and equipping this 
shaft, which could also be used for hoisting if needed in the 
future, is estimated at about £57,000. 

Turning now to the outlook for the current year, I would 
mention that, apart from the cost of the ventilation shaft which 


feet, or 28 per cent., 
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I have previously mentioned, there are no other major items of 
a capital expenditure nature contemplated this year. With the 
imcrease in the development redemption charge to working costs, 
the amount to be provided out of profits under this heading 
should be much reduced. On the other hand we now have to 
meet an additional 5 per cent. in the Special War Tax. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED TONNAGE MILLED 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of The Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines, Limited, was held, on May 15, 1941, in 
Johannesburg. 

Mr. P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and 
in the course of his remarks, said: The operations of the 
company during the past year yielded very satisfactory results. 
Compared with the previous year, the ore milled shows an increase 
of 287,000 toms at 1,234,500 toms; and the average yield per ton 
milled, at 5.21 dwt., reflects an improvement of nearly half-a- 
pennyweight. Working revenue rose by £1,048,064, or 8s. 9d. 
per ton milled, to £2,717,980. There was, however, also an 
increase in working costs of rod. per ton milled, which is much 
more than accounted for by higher gold realisation charges, an 
increase in the cost of stores and sundry other items, all of which 
result from war conditions. The working profit of £1,277,239 
was a little more than double that of the previous year. 

After adding income from investments and sundry revenue, 
and deducting taxation £603,505 and sundry charges, the net profit 
was £668,983, from which two dividends, each of 2s. 3d. per 
share, were declared. 

During the year under review an agreement was entered into 
to purchase the property and assets of the Palmietkuil Gold Mining 
Company, Limited. Arising out of this agreement we have to 
find for purchase price, etc., a cash amount equal to about 1s. 9d. 
per share on our present issued capital. It was originally antici- 
pated that this money would be provided by additional profits 
during the current year without undue curtailment of the dividend 
distributions; but unforeseen delays in the shipment of certain 
essential items for the enlarged reduction plant will mean a 
delay of at least six months in reaching the full capacity of about 
150,000 tons per month, with a corresponding deferment of profit. 
In addition, taxation has been increased by 5 per cent. on the 
profit before amortization, so that there is bound to be not only 
some curtailment of the dividend during the current year, but 
also, though to a lesser extent, next year. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


The acquisition of this property should prove to be a profitable 
investment and the inclusion of the additional area of 400 claims 
lying between the two properties, the lease of which has not 
yet been formally concluded, will increase our mining area to 
approximately 6,625 claims, the second largest on the Witwaters- 
rand. ‘ 

Development work totalled 66,159 feet, of which 42,720 feet 
were on reef. The payable footage was 18,825, or 44 per cent., 
having an average value of 13.1 dwt. over 26 inches, which 
compares with 12.5 dwt. over 28 inches last year, while the 
percentage payable is somewhat lower. The charge of §s. od. per 
ton to working costs for development redemption is at present 
in excess of the actual cost of current development, but it is 
being maintained at this high level to meet the cost of making 
underground connection with the workings of the Palmietkuil 
section. In due course the cost of development should be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

At the year-end the ore reserves were estimated at 7,500,000 
tons of an average value of 5.2 dwt. over 49 inches, being an 
increase of 2} million tons and a decrease of 0.3 dwt. and 3 inches 
compared with the estimate of a year previously. About one-third 
of the increase in tonnage is due to the inclusion of low-grade 
ore which has become payable owing to the increased price of 
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gold. Without such inclusion, the value of the ore reseryy 
would have been fully maintained. 

In addition, we have now acquired from the Palmietkuil Goy 
Mining Company, Limited, an ore reserve, as calculated by ig 
consulting engineer, of 2.070,000 tons of an average value ¢ 
4.9 dwt. over 37 inches. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED WORKING PROFIT 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of East Geduld Mine, 


Limited was held, on May 15, 1941, at Johannesburg. 

Mr. P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and 
in the course of his remarks said: During the year 1,910,000 ton 
were milled, being an increase of 81,000 tons. 
rose by £714,571, or 5s. 8d. per ton milled, to £4,626,863, du 
to the increased tonnage milled and the higher price realised fo 
gold. Working costs per ton milled, which have been steadily 
decreasing for a number of years, have risen by Is. od. to 16s, 8d, 
owing to increased gold realisation charges and a_ considerabk 
increase in the cost of stores as the result of war conditions, 
The working profit was £3,033,.390, which exceeded the figure 
for the previous year by £557,074. 

After deducting taxation £1,765,057, and adding the incom 
from investments, less sundry charges, there remained a sum of 
£1,277,260 for disposal, from which two dividends, each of 78. od. 
per share, were distributed. 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


Development results during the year continued to be very satis 
factory. 27,264 feet were accomplished, of which 19,305 feet were 
on reef and sampled. 13,125 feet, or 68 per cent., were found 
to be payable, averaging 13.2 dwt. over 32 inches. 

The ore reserves at the year-end were calculated on a lower 
pay limit than in the previous year, to reflect the higher pric 
obtainable for gold, and amounted to 15,200,000 tons averaging 
5.2 dwt. over 57 inches. Compared with the previous year this 
was an increase of 3,700,000 tons, of which 2,600,000 tons was 
contained in blocks of low-grade ore brought into the reserves 
for the first time. Without the addition of this low-grade or 
the value of the ore reserves would have been fully maintained. 

The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited, in which company 
our shareholding remains unchanged, continues to make satit 
factory progress. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OBTAINED 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of Marievale Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, was held, on May 16, 1941, at Johannesburg. 

Mr. P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and 
in the course of his remarks said: The year ended December 3I8t 
last covers the company’s first full year of preduction. During 
this period operating results made such satisfactory progress that 
it was possible to declare a maiden dividend after paying off the 
debit brought forward from the previous year. 

The ore milled amounted to §31,500 tons and the average 
yield per ton milled was 5.15 dwt. The working revenue fot 
the year was £1,154,080, of which working costs absorbed 
£798,827, or 30s. Id. per ton milled, leaving a working profit of 
£355,253, equivalent to 13s. 4d. per ton milled. After taking into 
account sundry revenue and deducting £51,128 for excess expendi 
ture on development, £38,209 for taxation and sundry expenditure 
the net profit was £264,068. From this the loss of £19,518 brought 
forward from the previous year has been extinguished, £64,857 
has been appropriated for capital expenditure and {£56,250 was 
absorbed by the initial dividend of 3d. per share. 


Working revenu § j 
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DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Development work during the year showed an increase of about 
20 per cent. over the previous year, the footage driven totalling 
42,648 feet. The results obtained were satisfactory and of 26,665 
feet sampled, 11,765 feet, or 44 per cent., were payable, the 
average value being 10.5 dwt. over 23 inches. 
as at 31st December last showed an increase of 300,000 tons to 
a total of 2,000,000 tons of an average value of 5.7 dwt. over an 
estimated stoping width of 39 inches, the 
being respectively one-tenth of a pennyweight and one inch 


lower. 


Results in the lowest levels of the No. 1 Shaft Area continue 
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to give cause for satisfaction. The No. 2 Incline Shaft area has 


The ore reserves 


value and width 


will be greater. 


had to remain flooded to the seventh level owing to lack of men 
to undertake the work of dewatering below that point. 
ments are in hand, however, to drain the area from the 12th Level 
Drive advancing eastwards from the North-East Incline. 
as this has been done development work in the No. 2 Incline 
Shaft area will be resumed. 


Arrange- 


As soon 


The outlook for the current year is that provision out of profits 
for excess development and capital expenditure should be much 
reduced ; on the other hand the amount payable in taxation 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





(Continued from page 24) 


ing by 1s 6d per ton each month until 
the maximum of {10 2s is reached. The 
price paid by the farmer will be the one 
relevant to the month in which delivery 
js made, less the allowance. 





Control of §$Transhipment.—From 
July 15th the Board of Trade will con- 
trol by licence all goods imported into 
this country for transhipment. Goods 
despatched before that date will need no 
licence, but a licence must be obtained 
before arrangements are made for the 
despatch after July 15th to the United 
Kingdom of any goods to be experted 
after transit through the country, or by 
way of transhipment. ‘The control will 
not apply to goods remaining on board 
for onward carriage in the same ship, or 
to ships’ surplus stores transferred under 
Customs ‘Transhipment Regulations to 
other ships for use as stores. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended | From Apr. 1 to 


From 
(‘000 quarters) June! June June | June 

14, 21, 22, 21, 
1941 1941 1940 1941 

Argentina ........ sa 14 3,497 57 

Atlantic America . . 19 “es 351 106 

Danube Region... . a os 474 a 

§.& EB. Africa..... soa wee 694+ 

Indo-China, etc. ... a aia 91 


* Unreceived. + Incomplete. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 


From | 

(000 quarters) | June | June | June June 

14, 21, 22, 21, 

a 1 1941 | 1941 | 1940 1941 
N. America ....... | 654 747 24,270 24,811 
Argentina, Uruguay | 148 316 | 199529 10,012 
Australia ...... wm 4.546t ...* 
a hy eee = 114 429 
Danube and distric - ies 6,697 182 

countries... wen — 345 . 


* Unobtainable. + Incomplete 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935 = 100) 


June | June June July | July 
26, 37, 30, a 2, 
1941 | 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 


| ] | 
bie a 108.7 | 108.7 | 108.7 108.7 | 108.7 
Raw ey 170.4 | 170.1 | 169.9 | 170.0 | 169.7 


plete Index .| 136.1 136.0 135.9 135.9) 135.8 
| Mar. | Aug. | July § June | June 
. a. 1 oe 2 Ss, | 2, 
; {1037*| 1989 1940 1941 | 1941 
Grops.........! 147.9] 92.2) 106.5 108.5 | 108.7 
Raw mat5rials. 207.3 | 122.9 | 169.6 171.2} 170.7 
ete Index. 175.1 | 106.4 134.3 136.3 | 136.2 
—... 1 ' 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(1927 = 100) 
| Mar. | Aug. | June | June | June 


31, 30, 18, 10, 24, 
1937*, 1939 1940 | 1941 1941 





Index | 87.2 70.3 


Cereals and | | 

meat......... | 93.0 66.9 86.7 97.9 | 95.5 
Other foods. | 70.4 | 61.1 | 79.0 | 94.1 | 94.1 
Textiles ...... | 742 | 54.8 88.9 | 92.8 | 93.0 
Minerals ...... | 113.2 77.6 | 117.7 | 129.7 | 129.5 
Miscellaneous| 87.0 77.6 | 107.6 | 113.2 (113.2 
Complete — re — 


95.8 105.3 104.6 
1913 100... 119.9 96.8 131.8 | 144.8 144.0 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(1937 = 100) 


Total 
Home | Export % 
.y | Change 
Index | from a 
\Year ago 

eer 96 83 96 
99 90 99 3-1 
 s04e% . 100 100 100 +10 
Sar cbees O4 82 93 7-0 
aks o0-0 105 80 103 +10-7 
eee 116 8&3 114 +10°7 
1940 April ...| 145 94 142 | +51-0 
» May....| 130 &8 128 +-24 -3 
June... 97 106 97 + 4°3 
, ee 82 O4 83 + 25-8 
eee 124 74 122 + 47-0 
— Os 168 54 143 7:8 
— err 157 73 152 -— 8-4 
WOW, 2s. 81 | 88 81 —40 -0 
a ee esl 76 71 76 26-9 
1941 Jan. ... 63 67 63 21-2 
ee 106 68 105 5-4 
March ..| 124 102 123 19-1 
April ...| 102 93 101 —35 -9 
Ss —31-1 


os ET ens 838 109 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa- 
tion in collaboration with Bank of England. 

Purchase Tax is included; figures are therefore 
comparable throughout. 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 





INSURANCE NOTES 
(Continued from page 19.) 


that the directors have made a most 
careful and rigorous valuation of the 
assets ; utilising market values of Stock 
Exchange securities, and converting cur- 
rencies at the rates of exchange ruling 
on November 15th, a considerable margin 
in balance-sheet values was found. British 
Government securities now total 
£,7,826,000, an increase since the out- 
break of war of £3,149,000. Liabilities 
were valued at 24 per cent on the occa- 
sion of the last valuation at November 15, 
1938. There is a guarantee fund of 
£1,700,000. Intermediate bonuses are 
being maintained at the high rate of 30s. 
per cent compound. 


Equity and Law _ Life.—The life 
revenue account of the Equity and Law 
Life for the year ending December 31, 
1940, is summarised below :— 


; Rise or Fall 
New Business ; 


Net sums assured £597 471 £1,250 ,678 
‘87.7%) 

ncome: r 
Net premiums £869,169 £129,336 
(13.0%) 

Net interest asi ... £1,072,401 £12,883 
99 >» Tate earned £4.4,0% £0.7.9% 


Outgo :— 
Claims by death... 
Claims by maturity 
Surrenders including sur- 
renders of bonus 
Commission and ex- 


‘. 


£635,055 £180,007 
£710,327 + £123,086 


£168,118 + £37,900 


penses ... en - £149,143 — £15,367 
Consideration forannuities £409,390 — £419,504 
Annuities paid £1,097,874 + £18,256 


Chief interest centres in the results of 
the society’s triennial valuation and the 
accompanying drastic writing down of 
assets. During the triennium 1938-40, 
no less than £3,201,934 has been applied 
to revaluation of securities and transfers 
to investment reserves. The requisite 
funds have been found partly by utilising 
the profits of the triennium, in conse- 
quence of which the surplus amounts to 
only £142,950, against £1,266,803 for the 
triennium 1935-37, notwithstanding that 
the triennium 1938-40 had the benefit of 
a figure of £332,522, carried forward from 
the previous triennium as a special re- 
serve. The balance has been derived 
from a modification of the valuation 
bases, which are now, for life assurance 
policies, at 3} per cent interest for con- 
tracts effected prior to January I, 1938, 
and at 3 per cent for contracts effected 
subsequently, against 3 per cent through- 
out three years ago, except for endow- 
ment assurances under house purchase 
contracts, for which the rate was 3} per 
cent; and for annuities 4 per cent for 
contracts effected prior to January I, 
1940, and 34 per cent for contracts 
effected subsequently, against 3} per cent 
throughout three years ago. While 
these rates are within the present interest 
yield on the funds, to weaken the reserve 
bases, in view of the downward trend in 
interest rates, is not a happy step to have 
to take; the directors have, therefore, 
acted wisely in suspending all bonuses, 
both reversionary and interim, and in 
indicating that at future valuations it will 
be their primary concern to strengthen 
the reserve bases. 

In the balance-sheet, after the revalua- 
tion referred to above, Stock Exchange 
securities stand at market prices on 
December 31, 1940, with the exception of 
Victory bonds allocated to specific 
policies, which are taken at 85, the price 
of issue; the directors certify that the 
assets are in the aggregate fully of the 
value stated, less the mortgage and invest- 
ment reserve taken into account. The 
dividend is at the modest rate of Is. per 
share, less tax, against 4s. 9d. per share, 
less tax, last year. The board has been 
substantially reconstructed during the 
course of the year, following the amend- 
ment of the Articles of Association to per- 
mit one-third of the directors to be 
persons not connected with the law, and 
reducing the minimum number of direc- 
tors from twelve to nine; these changes 
have enabled the directors to make three 
appointments which, as the present chair- 
man (Sir Geoffrey Ellis) stated at the 
annual meeting, “ bring to our board that 
element of wide business experience 
which we felt to be so desirable.” The 
tenor of the speech made by the chair- 
man may be expressed in these words: 
“Our aim now must be to conserve the 
strength of the society, both in our treat- 
ment of the present and in our policy 
for the future. To that aim we shall 
steadfastly hold.” 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the nin iays ended June 30, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £38,144,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £99,112,000, 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£756,629,000 against £508.244,000 for thx 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





Revenue Aprill| April 8 Days|9 Days 
to to ended ended 
June June June | June 
30, 30, 30, | 30, 
a ____—s*d|:«C1940 | ~=21941 | 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income Tax ........ 23,299 79,597) 2,275 8,256 
ND n2kidben eon < 7,859 320. = 390 
Estate, etc., Duties. . 23,715 2,350 1650 
SEE obancuseeecia TER ose 27 
 * 4. 310 4,004 240 27 
Oe i ian at a 6,660 40,595 1,940 3,360 
Other Inland Reve nue 90 125 10 
Total Inland Revenue 67,399 158,606 a1 25 14, 364 
PE Sestondesnt 70,637 81 650) 5,886 6,605 
Excise 36,400 56,800 300, 14,900 
Total Customs and 


Excise 107,037 186 21,505 


Motor Duties ... 


‘808 





P.O. (Net Receipt)... 600 Dr. 100 600 
Crown Lands ....... 280 40 50 
Receipts from Sundry 

ER. sa0%0 se 23 807 = 
Miscell. Receipts cost | S68 14,517 53 1,625 
Total Ord. Revenue 319, 158 ‘13, 304 38,144 


188, 169 


SELF-BALANCING 


Post Office & Broad- 
casting 20,250 24,500, 2,100 2.700 
Total . 208,419 343,658 15,404 40,844 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 





Expenditure Aprill Aprill ‘8 Days 9 Days 
to to ended | ended 
June June June | June 
30, 30, 30, 30, 
1940 1941 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. and Man. of Nat 
i e ; 79,388 86,779 1,694 1,393 
Payments to N. ‘Tre- 
ts cae de ; 1,697 573 402 346 
Other Cons. | und | 
Pt Siew weeied 604 484 174 70 
EN ere 81,690] 88,836 2,270) 1,809 
Sapply Services ..... 613,144] 985,444) 71,515) 97,303 
Total Ord. Expendi- | 
i) atistodotsned 694,834/1,074,281 73,785) 99,112 
SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Office & Broad- | 
casting .......... 20,250) 24,500! 2,100) 2,700 
EE 715,084!1,098,781 75,885|101812 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£273,896 to £2,520,443, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£58,842,226 to about £12,101 millions. 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


Net Increases 


Treasury Bills .. 
Nat. Sav. Certs. 
3% Def. Bonds . 
24% Nat. War 

mds, 1946-48 59,100 


23 at. War 
enn’ 1945-47 9 


3% Sav. Bends, 
1955-65 ..... 
“Other Debt’ 
Ways and at 
Advances .... 
Treas. Deposits. 


Net Repayments 
¢ 
41,525 
19,800 
15,650 


44% Conversion 
Loan, 1940-44 sD 





6,761 


50,915 
20,500 


250,200 a) 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES 
(£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ........ 25 
NET RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 


PAD. Oe TRG osccicsevess 2,000 
ee Se eas aks oo on 8 
2.008 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April Ist, 1941, to June 30, 1941, are: 
(£ thousands) 
1,074,281 Ord, Revenue 
issues (net) 1,277 Gross borr. 
Less 
Sinking fds. 1,506 
Net borrowing 756, 
Dec. in balances 


1,075,558 


Ordinary Exp. 
Misc. 


319,158 
757,800 

294 
106 


1,075,558 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Treasury Ways and | ,. 
~ a Means lrea- 
Bills Advances sury Total 
com De- Float- 
_ | 2 Tap Public “Or roe | oe 
der ap Depts.| Eng- B y Debt 
land sanks 
1940 
June 30 | 770-0) 856-0) 36°6 1662 -6 
1941 
Mar. 22 | 845-0 Not available 
" 31 2211-6 172 °3 $29 -5/2813 -4 
April 5 , 845-0 Not available 
” 12 | 850-0 » » 
~ 19 | 855-0 > 2 
° 26 | 865 -0 1370 -4:163 -5 8-0 502 -5)2909 -4 
May 3 | 875-0 Not available 
» 10 | 885-0 
” 17 | 895-0 =» 
° 24 | 905-0 » ” 
” 31 | 905 -0 1410-4 136-0 198 -5|2949 -9 
June 7 | 915-0 Not available 
” 14 | 925-0 i y 
» 21 | 935-0 “ 
» 30 2.357 + 158°7 | 28°2 519°0 13063 
TREASURY BILLS 
eal (£ millions) 
Amount a 
‘ : a: Cent. 
Date of ae Allotted 
Tender . ar at 
Offered AMPlied anottea Allotted Min. 
or 
Rate 
1940 8. d. 
June 30 65-0 110-3 65-0 |20 5-22 51 
1941 
Mar. 14 65-0 53-8 65-0 \19 11-79 24 
21 65-0 | 131-6 65-0 120 2-95 17 
» 65-0 | 148-3 65-0 |20 2-46 28 
April 4 70-0 | 164-7 | 70-0 |20 2-41; 26 
° 11 70-0 156-6 70-0 |20 2-72 30 
18 75-0 161-8 75°0 \20 2-63 30 
» @& 75-0 | 168-9 75-0 |20 2-20 22 
May 2 75°O0 170-4 75-0 |\20 3-16 1] 
” 9 75-0 | 160-5 75°0 |20 0-17 40 
16 75-0 | 154-7 75-0 |20 0-18 38 
23 75-0 | 141-8 65-0 '20 0-59 44 
» = 75-0 | 145-1 75-0 (20 1-06 47 
June 6 75°0 | 156-1 75-0 (20 0-22 34 
» 13 75-0 | 166°5 75-0 |19 11-88 6 
» 20 75°O | 158-5 75-0 |20 os 31 
»o B 75-0 | 163-1 75-0 (19 11-8: 27 
On June 27th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 27 per cent. of the amount 


applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £75 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on July 4th. For 
the week ending July 5th the banks will be asked 
for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount of 
£20 millions. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





, 3% New 3% 

prt ow | N.S.C. | Defence; 23% | Savings 
i Bonds | Bonds | Bonds 

MT BD os ccs. 7,375 5,531 45,522 | 17,852 
o. Be vase 7,698 8,001 47,191 19,864 
June 3.. 5,013 6,050 5,959 
— Fe >», 602 7,352 | 11,080 
- Bi eh eiieho a 4,051 9,812 | 7,867 
Ce, 4,087 3,3 27,050 5,127 
July 1.. ‘ a as 17,494 18,028 
Totals to date 316,569*|305,469*| 353,8207 2263197 


* 83 weeks. tT 26 wesin. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
July 1st amounted to a total value of £35 428.154, 
Up to June 30th. principal of Savings Certific ates to 
the amount of £38,872,000 had been repaid 





} 





STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 2, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. .. 


In Bnkg. De- Securities .. 666,485,7% 
partment 36,876,324 Other Secs. 2,241.46 § 
Silver Coin .. 257,75 8 


643,365,251 





July 5, 1941 








1941 


Govt. Debt.. 1 1,015.10 


Other Govt. 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ... 680,000, 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz, 
fine) 241,57 
680,241,575 680,241 BF 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Sees. .. 182,34 om . 
Rest.... 3,295 Other Secs. : , 
Public Deps.* 12,251,170 Discounts & 
Advances 840148 
Other Deps. : Securities Is 140, li 


Bankers 


Other <Accts 


217,604, 


247,704, 


* Including Exchec 


sioners of National I 


THE 


Bot Departments 


CoM ED LIA I 

Note circulation 

Deposits Publi 
Bankers 
Other 


Tota 

Capita 
COMBINED 

Govt. debt 


outside liabilit 
and rest 


ASSETS 


164,443, 
53,160. 


134 
967 26,841,7% 
36,876,384 


1,643,209 | 


Notes 
Gold & Silver 
Coin 


101 


260 
juer, 
debt 


247,704, 20H 
Banks, Commir 
Dividend Accounts 


Savings 
and 


WEEK’S CHANGES 


thousands) 


Compared with 
Amt 
July 2 
1941 Last Last 
Year 


643,365 1st 

12,251 15,070 
164,44 I 
3,161 


> 1 

4,347 
106 

» 20 


873.220 


405.024 


— 
‘ ent July 2, 

: b: oD b 4 3+ OLS + 24,322 
TS 53,161. + 2807'+ 4,33 
Tote side liabilities . + 1.024 + 50.48 
ls , 17,849 16 5b 
; . de and securities 859,844 $4,652 61,885 
Discounts and advances 8,401 1480] 2.955 
Other securities 20,682 67 5,268 
Silver con in issue dept 258 ! 253 
Coin and gold bullion 1,885 30] 4 116 
RESERVES : — 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department 38,520 $411, 4+ 14,935 

* Proport on’ ’ (reserve to 

outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) 16-77% ti i+ 53% 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
% Dliilolis 
1940 1941 


July | June | June July} 
3 18 25 2 
Issue Dept 
Notes in circwation 608 -2' 637-5 639-0) 643-4 
Notes in banking cde 
partment 22-1 42-7 41-3) 369 
Government debt and 
securities* 626-7) 677-6 677-2) 6775 
Other securities 2°8 2-4 2-5) 22 
Silver Coin O°5 o-w 0-3 03 
Gold, valued at per O°-2 0-2 ()-2 02 
fine o 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00\168 00 
Deposits 
Public 16-6 9-8 25 123 
Bankers’ 140-1) 122-4 112-5) 1644 
Others 48-8 51-7 50-4| 582 
Total 205-5) 183-9 188-2) 2204 
Banking Dept. Secs 
Government 171-2, 132-7 137-9} 182° 
Discounts, etc 5-4 5-1 6-9) 84 
Other 23-2 19-3 18-3) 184 
Total 199-8 157-1 163-1) 200°1 
Banking depart. res 3:6, 44-5 42-9 38° 5 
“ Proportion ” 11-4, 24:2 22:8 8-1 7 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital, 
£14,553, 000. Fiduciary issues raised from £630 
millions to £680 millions on April 30 1941 








Inlan 


Custi 


Ord 


Sel! 


Ter 
Mo 





| 
Quarter ending Quarter ending Period ending Period ending 
ND 30th June, | 30th June, Increase. Decrease. 30th June, | 30th June, Increase. | Decrease. 
1940. | 1941. 1940. 1941. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
ORDINARY REVENUE. 
. Inland Revenue | 
7 Income Tax..........-. —_ 23,299,000 | 79,597,000 56,298,000 
x EE 5 nas n2v6000% 0 am 6,520,000 | 7,859,000 1,339,000 
11,015,106 Katate, &c., Duties ......... 22,950,000 | 23,715,000 765,000 
- Stamps ....---- 3,570,000 2,711,000 859,000 
66, 485,7% National Defence ¢ ‘ontribution | | 4,310,000 4,004,000 306,000 
=, 241 Ae Excess Profits Tax ......... 6,660,000 40,595,000 33,935,000 
257, 7% Other Inland Revenue Duties 90,000 | 125,000 35,000 
a ee | : as os ies La -_ — 
80.0004 Total Inland Revenue... 67, 399,000 158,606,000 92,372,000 1,165,000 
( 0 i cieicieis inte i iia ahaa ie aa we Bi a = rere i —— — sca liieaeeail 
‘(see precedi| ng columns) 
> Customs and Excise 
Customs ° ° | 70,637,000 | 81,650,000 11,013,000 | 
241,57 Excise . . . - | 86,400,000 | 566,800,000 20,400,000 
24157 Total Customs and Excise 107,037,000 | 188, 450,000 31,413,000 | 
del oa | i I a its 
T © Motor Vehicle Duties ... 5,538,000 4,898,000 640,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) 2,850,000 1,600,000 1,250,000 
¢ } Crown Lands...... ; 280,000 280,000 
32,342.88 7 Receipts from Sundry Loans 422,960 806,861 383,901 
Miscellaneous Receipts : 4,642,490 14,517,127 9,874,637 | _ 
840148 Total Ordinary Revenuc 188,169,450 319,157,988 134,04: 3 ,538 _ 055, 000 
18, 440,31) - —— — . cain eit, 
—- £130,988,538 
26.841 ao Net inerease. 
56, 576,3% | SELF-BALANCING REVENUE. 
Revenue required to meet expendi- 
1,643,200 § ture on Post Office and Broad- | 
i SE aseeeesess 54s Sadala 20,250,000 24,500,000 4,250,000 
17 704,260 yews o od a nope ay aa ; * : iam 
Commie Total eee 208,419,450 | 343,657, 988 1: 38,293,538 | 3,055,000 
counts - 
£135, 238, 538 
: Net Incre ‘rease. 
5 
rect with 
Led I1.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 
Year 30th June, 1941, as compared with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 
Period ending | Period ending | Period ending, Period ending 
» 18 RECKIPTS. 30th June, 30th June, ISSUES. | 30th June, 30th June, 
4,347 1940 1941, | 1940. 1941. 
24,399 a a i 4 U 
4,334 
+— £ £ £ ‘ 
9 480 Ordinary Revenue, as shown in ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
55 MUU BE ccccses 188,169,450 319,157,988 
— Interest and Management of National 
61,885 Ms Chane cea i aneeuene as 79,388,470 86,778,969 
2,955 Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in Payments to N. Ireland Exe hequer 1,697,178 1,573,558 
), 268 Account I... ‘ 20,250,000 24,500,000 Other Consolidated Fund Services... 604,094 483,889 
253 . . . _ — — a 
116 Total Revenue . ieee 208,419,450 343,657,988 EG Ukitake Wak ane wade kes 81,689,742 88,836,416 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Total Supply Services (excluding 
14,935 rade Guarantees Act, 1939 ° 12,000 Post Office and Broadcasting) 613,144,660 | 985,444,300 
ae ~ Advances Re “paid — enelecisetininiiimammenaiemamate anne 
SN 6545 seennsaaadaen : ‘ 85,000 50,000 Total Ordinary Expenditure | | 694,834,402 | 1. 074, 280, 716 
53% Money Raised by Creation of Debt— — sis eeeaaeseseal i enieeatl 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. 
. Under the Post Office and Telegraph Post Office Vote and Vote for Broad- 
. CD BGR, Bic ccccccsccccecs 2,600,000 2,200,000 CUD 6 4 0c0 sec ncatescceceeces 20,250,000 24,500,000 
IS Under the Housing Act, 1914 ........ 22.000 8,000 eile nial 
(6) Vor other Issues (Net) 511,928,270 757,800,331 Total Mrmemdbere 2. cccccccccccces: oa 715,084,402 | 1,098,780, 716 
Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— | 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 ............ 12,000 
Temporary Advances— 
; Se oa 170,000 
e | July) Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
2 Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
SE cans Wiadeeshesaecneueeus 2,600,000 2,200,000 
_ Under the Housing Act, 1914 .......... wha 16,000 8,000 
0} 643-4 
on NN 6. £6 0 5 1000s Hh RA ERS 1,578,927 1,506,202° 
369 Repayments, &« Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic 
| ae In respect of Issues under Land Settlement Shipping Act, 1934 .......ccsecccccscccesees 102,180 
“ or 2 (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ... ; 39,981 38,228 Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936.. 970,000 930,000 
a 4 In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Issues under —— 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma 
7 i Tithe Act, 1936 . ste eeee 520,000 445,000 ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 .......... 588,947 494,901 
“ eas Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade 
)0\168 00 | ee Te 2,002,366 | 385,800 
of 93 723,614,701 | 1,104,211,547 a — 
a 12" 723,112,822 1 1,104.: 117,619 
5) 164 ‘ : 1940 1941 30th June, 30th June, 
4 obs : Balances in Exche quer 1940. 1941. 
2) 2294 on Ist April Balances in 
at Bank of England. 2.0% 23 2,086,479 Exchequer £ £ 
9} 182°3 Bank of Ireland. . 360,799 540,036 2,394,622 2,626,515 Bank of England. 2,046,303 1,968,933 
9 Bs Bank of Ireland. . 850,198 551,510 2,396,501 2,520,448 
1) 200+! £| 726,009,323 | 1,106,838,062 £} 726,009,323 | 1,106,838,062 
° en a Sieh ken, 2 es Oh See a 
8} 167 * Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory Sinking Funds in 1941 by borrowing. 
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THE REVENUE 


1.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
Year ending 3lst March, 1942, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 





Quarter from Ist April, 1941, to 30th June, 1941, compared Period from 1st April, 1941, to 30th June, 1941, compared 
with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year. with the ee Period of the preceding Year. 








































































































Treasury, 30th June, 1941 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANy 
Finland appeared in “The Economist” of z ; 
Dec. 9th, 1939: Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; BANK.—Million £A’s Million £’s 

Denmark, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of 
May lith; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of | 











| ' - — 
ne 8th; Switzerland, of Jume 15th; Java, of | Apr. | Apr. Apr. | Apr. | 
ae 22nd, Latvia, of Oct. Sth; Estonia, of | eae an 21, | 28, a | a aw | May 
Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Asenrs 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 23 
of Nov. 30th; Reichsbank, of Feb. 15th; Egypt sahil ane _ aes 1941 
and Japan, of May 10th; Bulgaria, Turkey, of Gold and Engl-sh ster 16-08) 17-71 17°71 17-71 7 ¥ in ai 
May 3ist; U.S. Federal Reporting Member | “ther coin, bullion, ete 6-06, 6-06) 7°06 5-60 Gold voin and bullion... 36-17) 50-12) 50-30) 504 
Banks, ¢, Jugoslavia, of June 7th; Sweden Call money, London ... 44°89) 56°24) 58°22 57-25 Bills discounted ....... 8-44) ( 62) 0°59) 0% ! 
Roumania, Argentina of June 21st; Canada and | Secrts. and Treas. bils 83-50) 44-13) 42-79 42-48 Invest. and other assets | 24°57) 39°28) 39-14) 39.4 
Prague, of June 28th . . | Discounts and advances 34-84) 22-22) 22-18 22-40 LIABILITIES | | 
r . | ed clroalation . 21 3 23-52) 22-83 22.7 
IABILITIES | ts : vernment 7° 2-28) 2: 2 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL Bankers’ ... | 29°10] 53-24) 54-13 84 / 
SETTLEMENTS—AMillion Swiss gold = Notes _ sued .......... 52-53) 64-12| 66-12 65-62 Others .....| 5°86) 7-39) 6-51) 74 : 
francs of 0.29 grammes Deposits, etc. ......... 114 29/117 -44)119 66 116 “67 | Reserve Ratio......... 155 6% |57 *7%|58 -4% /58 44 : 
; Apr. ; Feb. | Mar | Apr | 
30, | 28, | 31. | 30, | 
enues 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 | RESERVE BANK OF INDIA NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Gold in bars .......... 28-2} 40-1) 40-1, 36-6 Million Rupees i ! 
ee RES. 33-5] 48-6 41-0 27-4 siealiecaioc —————— aes Million pengo 
Sight funds ........... 16-9) 15-1) 16-2 15-6 
Commercial bills... .... 117-0} 108-5) 111-6 115-7 June | June | June | June l ' 
Treasury bii’s ......... 45-4) 33-6) 29-6 25-7 | 7, 6, Zz | May | Mar. | April May : 
Time funds at nterest.. 22-0) 22-4) 21-5! 21-2 | ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 ASSETS 7, 7, | 23, 4%, 
Sundry bills and invests. 195-1] 236-8 233-4 230-9 | . : | 1940 | 1941 1941 1941 
LIABILITIES | Gold coin and bullion... 444 444 444 444 Metal Reserve : | 
Deposits: Annuity.... 153-1) 152-7) 152-6 152-7 | Rupee coin ........... 396, 358) 357, 363 Gold coin and bullion | 124-1) 124-1 124-1 1244 
Ces esassn eee 76°5| 76-3) 76-3, 76-3 | Balances abroad....... 194) 361; 371 = 374 Foreign exchange....| 74°2) 30-2, 27-3 274 
Central Banks....... 23-6] 45-5) 33-9 16-1 | Sterling securities...... 1,295; 1,188) 1,188 1,188 | Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 573-1) 669-1) 782-9 8174 
EM gessncea 1-2) 1-5) 1-2, 1-3 | Indian Gov. rupee secs.; 486) 913 913 913 Advances to Treasury... | 313-4) 610-4) 608-7 7954 
DE ViGhbssubanhese 12-6] 35-6) 85-6 32-0 | Investments .......... 72 80 79 80 | 
I LIABILITIES | | F 
¥ AABILITIES 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Notes in circuation ... 927 -8 1326 -2 1483 -5 17234 ; 
Million $’s Notes in circln.: India. | 2,400) 2,597) 2,613 2,586 Sight liabilitie. ........ | 162-0) 152-1) 197-5 1884 
Burma 134 isl 181 181 | Cash certificates ...... |} 93-5) . oa 
June | June , June | June | Deposits: Govts. ..... 107 126 117 113 | i ‘ 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 26, 12, 19, 26, | Banks ..... 208! 268 280 314 d 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Reserve Ratio......... 66 -4% |56 -2% 56 -3% 56°1% 1 
Gold Certifs. on hand | 
and due from Treas. 17,653) 20,314 20,314) 20,314 | BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Total reserves......... 18,043 20,614 20,611| 20,608 | ( 
Total cash reserves..... 379, 2389 288 285 | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND Million escudos , 
Total U.S. Govt. secs... 2,473) 2,184 2,184) 2,184 | : , 
Total bills and secs... . . 2.485, 2195 2195) 2'195 Million £N.Z.’s ( 
Total resources ........ 21,298) 23,818 24,045/23,805 | _ a | : 
LIABILITIES Feb. | Feb. Mar. | Mar, k 
F.R. notes in ciren..... | 5,144) 6,542 6,573) 6,633 Apr. | Apr. Apr. | Apr. 19, 26, 5, 12, ) 
Excess mr. bank res.... 6,800) 5,590 5,310) 5,150 29, 14, 21, 28, ASSETS 1941 | 19041 1941 | 1941 \ 
Mr. bank res. dep. ..... 13,723) 13,312 13,131) 12,985 ASSETS 1940 1941 1941 | 1941 Pe «+. |1,251.6'1,255.9 1,255.9) 1,255) 
Govt. deposits ........ 301) 941 1,024) 1,081 | Balances abroad....... 1,055.2 1,063.4 1,106.9 1,1220 E 
Total deposits ......... 15,163} 16,062 16,009| 15,957 | Gold and stg. exch. .... | 16°65 22-34 22-89) 23-32 Discounts........+.++: | 350.7) 349.3 342.8 346i C 
Total liabilities ........ 21,298) 23,818 24,045) 23,805 | Advances to State ..... | 22-78 18-52 16-49) 18-67 Securities .........5565 $24.1) 324.1 324.1) 32%) I 
Reserve ratio.......... 88 *8% |91 -2% 91 °3%|91:2% | Investments ......-... 2-96. 3-77, 3-77| 3-77 a 
BANKS AND TREASURY LIABILITIES | S 
RESOURCES | LIABILITIES | Notes in circulation .... |2,687.8'2,720.3 2,775.1 2.7543 5 
Monetary gold stock ... | 19,871) 22,593 22,612) 22,620 Pn. <4 sceee ee 17-95 21-90 21-90) 21-85 | Deposits: Government. | 409.4) 373.0 360.2, 3704 
Treas. & bank currency | 3,012) 3,138, 3,142) 3,148 Demand liabs. State..| 6°83 8°21 8-90) 9-02 | Bankers’ ... |1,176.1)1,160.7 1,261.7 1,311) \ 
LIABILITIES Banks and others...... 15°52 13-12 13-34) 13-86 Others ..... | 174.7) 231.2 219.3) 2163 \ 
Money in circulatiou ... 7,780) 9,393 9,433) 9,490 | Reserves to sight liabs. . [41 -°3% 51 -6% 51-8%|52-1% | Foreign commitments ..| 287.5) 288.3, 283.5) 283) 7 
‘Treas. cash and dep. ... | 2.487! 3,181 3,282) 3,356 | a 
EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER 
The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168. 


June 28th and July 4th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


per fine ounce throughout the week. 
United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 


$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47. Switzerland. Francs (25-22%) In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows:- 
17-80-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11°45) Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Month 
16 -952-17 -13 ; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) d. d, d. d. 
7-68-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail | June 26......... 22 229 DO Biccottee ai 238 








transfers 7-68-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20. Panama. $4 -02-04; een 23% 239 ve Zevesseeee 234 234 
mai) transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09-13. cs 23% 23% 
E 
Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for H 
| y 7 ~ , 
Clearing Offices PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (&£ thousands) k 
Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40 -50 (Official rate) ; 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. ; ; "7 K 
ss 7 . Week Aggregate Week | Aggregate 

£T (1-10) 5-20. Italy. 71-25 lire. ended | January 1 to ended | January 1® L 
June | June | June | June June | June | June | Jum iL 
Market Rates 29, | 28, | 20, | 28, 29, | 28, | 29, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 W 
The following rates remained unchanged between June 28th and July 4th. Working 7 | ‘ 
7 days : 6 6 152 | 154 | Newcastle . 1,341! 1,258) 36,126) 33,2 Al 
Finland. Mark (193-22) 180-210 Nominal. Egypt. Piastres (974) 97#-1. Birmingham) 2,187 1,988 58,347) 56,294 Nottingham 383) 366 11,211) 11,58 Al 
India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17%3-18s. Hongkong. 14j-15id. per $. | Bradford... 3,107 2,652 41,374 57,803 Sheffield . . . 510) 563) 16,850) 17,2 7 
Japan. Yen (24-58d. per yen) 134-148. Singapore. $ (28d. per $) 282)-s4. Bristol ..... 2,047 2,068 44,409 49,981 a a * — Ds 
Colombia. Peso 6 (nominal). Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-2. Shanghai. ree : ao oa ryt or 4a ee ee 7,201 /605490 60610 Ei 
8a-3 5. Liverpool...| 5,406 5,403 151357135749, Dublin* ., 5,530] 5,464/150486 14918 : 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of | Manchester .| 11,676 11,549 205214 298568) South’ptont f 46) | 2408 | 

exchange is accordingly quoted in Londop: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and * June 22, 1940, and June 21, 1941. + Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


Pern. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
States } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Sweden. 3 ore pmi.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


am 


June 26, June 27,June 28, June 30,| July 1, July 2 
1941 1941 1941 | 1942 | 1041 1941 


New York on 


London:— “| Cents Cents Cents Centa | Cents Cente 
. Cables oc cecccccccccces 4034 403} 403} 4034 | 403 40 
MONEY RATES, LONDON Paris eeu e kine coco] B34 | 2°86 2-34 2-34 | 2-3 2 
2 iin Montreal, Can. $ ........ 88-000 | 88-310 | 88-250 88-250 | 88-000 | 83° 
The following ra es remained unchanged between June 28th and July 4th: Tenen, Yen. ee 23 -45-48123 -45-48 23 -45_48 23 45-4823 -45-48.23 -45-# ‘ 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Re 5-54 5°51 | 6°51 5-51 | 5-00 | 5-0. B 
Bills, 60 days, 14,%; 3 months, 1/,% ; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23-°75* | 23-75* | 23-75% | 23 -80* | 23-00% | 23 $ B 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14;%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, Brazil, Milreis............ 5 05 6-05 | 9° 5°06 | 5:05 ” Ca 
#-13%. Short loans, 1-13%. Bank deposit rates, }%. Discount deposit at . ae Ce 


eall 3% ; at notice 2%. * Official rate 29-78. ss 








41 


| May 
1941 

1 124) 

9 si) 


7 7954 


‘5 17234 
‘DS 1884 


plows t= 
» Month 


234 
234 


s) 


rgregate 
juary 1 


June 
23, 
194 
26 33,28 
11) 11,56 
50} 17,20 


— 


90 e08in 
86) "14018 
| 2 


1940. 


July 5, 1941 


Company 


Financial, Land, &c. 
Australian Agricultural....... 
Elder Dempster Holdings 

Coal, Iron and Steel 


Allied Ironfounders.......... 


Rubber 
Pee 
CM 6 s06 esd seecbaee 
Besoeki Plantations.......... 
Bruas-Perak 
Bukit Tupah 
Glasgow Estates............. 
Hewagam 
Java United 
Klabang 
Lok Kawi 
New Crocodile River 
Rambutan 
Selangor 
Sialang........ 
Sungei Way (Selz angor) radkas 
Tangga Batu ay 

Shipping 
British India Steam 
Elder Dempster Lines. . . 

Indo China Steam 
Tea 

Assam Consolidated . 

Craighead Tea. . 

Trusts 

Nineteen Twenty-Nine Invest. 
Other Companies 
Allen (W. G.) & Sons . 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone 
Booth’s Distilleries 
British Alkaloids . 
Cerebos Limited . bon 
Cranston London Hotels 
Glacier Metal . : 
Glanfield (G.) & Son . 
Gordon Hotels .... 
Johnson (H,. & R.).. 
Kennards Ltd. . 
Mellor Bromley & Co, ... 
Millar’s Timber, &c. 
Oxendale & Co. (Prop.) .. 
Parkland Manufacturing 
Quaglino’s Limited 
Rangoon Electric Tramway 
Simms Motor Units 
Smithfield, &c., Meat .. 
Steel Brothers & Co. 
United Drapery Stores. 
White (A. J.) ‘ 
Woodrow (John) & Son . 
Totals (£000's) : 
Week to July 5, 
Jan. 1 to July §, 


1941 
1941 


(a) 6% 
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| Sat ore i T oe 
| Net Aveilahie Appropriation Preceding Year 
| Year | Total Deprecia-| Profit _ for - _ negra ar = 
Ending Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- || Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in Total Net Ord 
| Interest tion =| Div Div. ate | Reserves | Carry Profit «| Profit Div 
| | Forward ry —- 
£ £ £ £ £ % £ £ £ £ % 
Dec. 31 48,195 | 1,118 19,245 20,603 wit 20,000 4et - 755 66,974 24,799 5t 
June 15 | 136,533 ° 130,453 133,304 129,871 9 582 144,907 138,368 | 8 
Mar. 31 | 115,905 87,877 266,068 35,818 50,639 6 es + 1,420 115,235 | 112,424/ 5 
| i 
| Dec. 31 22,537 | 617 | 14,037 | 28,950 1,903 | 7,148 8 5,000 | — 14 8,446 | 8,096 34 
Dec. 31 | 42,009 | 1,902 | 10,921 17,501 « 11,016 6 — 95 18,710 10,171 | 5 
Dec. 31} 17,341] 2529/ 3,113 14.453 i 3300 | 6 6 (187 | 8.437 | 5,395 | 
Dec. 31 | 5,184 2,836 2,978 647 1,498 5 et + 691 2,752 | 24 
Dec, 31 30,850 | one | 10,349 13,619 oe 9,900 73 ae ; 449 18,292 | 7 | 6k 
Dec, 31 | 22,79 1,500 11,753 | 12,888 8,880 8 1,500 1,373 11,443 | 8,353 | 8 
Dec. 31 | 17,752 aa 11,266 11,746 10,800 44 ig : 466 14,050 | 10,204 | 44 
Dec. 31 | 17,142 | 4,990 |Dr. 1,148 7,370 a po - 1,148 10,183 |Dr 1,507 | Nil 
Dec. 31 | 40,463 | uae 10,159 25,578 10,000 | 10 159 25,975 13,127 10 
Dee. 31 16,122 ane 7,271 8,825 7,176 8 i+ 95 7,956 5,096 6 
Dec. 31 73,533 2,000 19.537 25,410 19,719 | 7 e =— 368 48,380 | 9,783 3 
Dec. 3 38,554 1,344 18,060 | 19,723 14,000 7 -_ 4,060 13,567 | 8,025 + 
Dec. 31 | 21,009 1,000 8,172 22,463 || 8,400 7 228 11,038 | 5,512 2¢ 
Jan, 31 56,916 : 10,769 56,457 12,000 | 4 ee 1,231 37,284 | = 11,145 4 
Dec. 31 39,350 500 20,760 31,579 | 21,119 9 wile 359 23,102 14,392 6 
Dec. 31 3,209 | 433 2,841 570 6 - 19 1,672 779 5 
Sept. 30 | 1,230,252 |1,022,984 207, os 263,703 145,000 57,432 6 _ + 4,836 || 1,134,326 | 121,147 6 
Dec. 31 962,494 | 318,475 217,52 463,098 wad 132,500 10 75,000 10,020 855,156 207,077 9 
Dec. 31 | 361,255 101,758 237°319 257,066 | 59,506(d) L80,000(¢) 2,187 150,279 | 34,572 | Nil 
Dec. 31 41,416 3,000 15,953 29,851 12,000 j - 3,953 47,845 | 26,415 5 
Dec, 31 11,137 2,417 8,710 351 2,455 7 389 9,408 | tt | 7 
Mar. 31 37,175 26,904 |. 32,489 16,457 7,225 34 3,000 222 | 41,666 | 31,016 33 
Mar, 3 14,194 3,981 7,312 13,096 6,370 10 744 | 198 18,364 | 11,736 | 10 
Dec. 31 164,206 oe 76,376 111,731 54,674 8 20,000 1,702 149,089 | 81,853 8 
Mar, 31 50% 4,121 £8,573 85,235 2,000 4 6,000 | 676 599,060 | 50,507 | 4 
Mar. 31 | 169 11,464 13,168 6,034 | 24 1,000 1,765 87,125 25,891 | 45 
Dec, 31 3. 270,110 387,435 207,500 40 50,000 2,610 581,377 323,377 40 
May 17 | 5, ee Dr. 7,685 |\Dr. 6,821 ‘ .. |Dr. 8,320 635 14,836 |Dr. 4,342 | Nil 
Feb, 28 34,9 16,249 9,205 19,521 9,500 6,375 7} sa 2,670 56,425 | 19,794 | 7+ 
Dec, ¢ 55, | 5,547 10,551 5,375 73 172 28.087 | 6,043 | 7% 
Dec. : 38 ote Dr. 84,309 108,298 me 84,309 32,618 |Dr. 55,601 | Nil 
Mar, 31 55,064 10,000 16,166 8,625 7,500 5 41 21,726 5 
Feb. 10 48,115 ial 32,982 13,125 16,250 9 3,607 42,213 | 14% 
Feb. 28 17,400 a 15,200 36. 569 3,817 6,984 8} 4,399 20,749 | 74 
Dec, 31 86,154 | 11,000 73,198 141,695 29,750 36,835 11(a) 6,615 49,130 | 3(d) 
Feb. 28 20,397 18,441 25,837 524 15,375 10 wa 1,542 20,405 10 
Feb, 28 63,790 3,276 35,218 46,403 29,700 134 7,500 1,982 41,752 13% 
Dec. 29 998 Dr. 197 972 ns sia eis ba 197 13,254 5 
Dee, 31 189,135 81,000 73,238 91,306 15,000 41,178 16 10,000 7,060 74,247 | 16 
Dec, 31 53,391 13,220 7,400 23,511 4,312 2,438 6 ei 650 932 11,322 | 4 
Dec, 31 64,394 25,000 21,856 | 80,172 37,500 om 15,644 p.107,214 | 64,676 24 
Dec, 31 429,798 40,296 252,544 278,000 183,000 75,000 307 5,456 326,700 222°: 361 25T 
Feb, 28 | 49,027 16,529 4,744 | f 2} as 715 44,118 | 19,509 24 
Mar. 31 | 42,000 ‘ion $2,000 ‘ p25 124 de 1,750 46,431 46,431 | 12} 
Mar. 31 33,781 3,085 9,690 737 3,000 6 2,940 13 31,430 11,134 65 
No. of Cos.| | 
48 | 6,246 1,675 2 054 3,460 615 1,134 355 50 5,501 | 1,939 | 
9S4 207,983 16, 113 104, 219° I 59, 988 22, 351 67,928 9,295 4.645 200,962 114,834 
+ wees of Seseme Tax. 


on Pref. Ord., 5% on Ord. shares. 


(6) Pref. Ord. 


(c) Subject to War and Income Taxation. 


(d) Four years to 1931. 





*Int. 
or 
t Final 


Company 


0 
INSURANCE 
Economic Insurance OF 
MINING 
Henderson's Estates 
Kaduna Prospectors 1684 
Do, 1041 84° 
Kaduna Syndicate ..... 25+ 
Do. we. sawes 164* 
Eahat Mines .... 22.00: 124+ 
London Tin Corporation vn 
Phoenix Prince Gold .... 
Willoughby’s Cons. .. 
TEA AND RUBBE R 
Allagar Rubber .. “7 ne 
Anglo-Dutch of Java .. i* 
Bukit Tupah Rubber . . 
Cluny Rubber.......... 
Dennistown Rubber : 
Emerald Rubber, &c. 6T 


Gopeng (Perak) Rubber . 
Kuala-Nal Kelantan Rbr. 


(c) 20% paid on capital of £799,306 


Total 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 


Prev. 
Year 


Pay- 
able 


July 18 


» 


) 


*Int. 
Company or | Total 
+ Final 
Lanadron Rubber ...... ; 73 
Ledbury Rubber ....... 7 
Madingley (Malay) Rbr. 7 
Mavfield Tea aie Sit 11 
Sialang Rubber .... 4 
United Sua Betong Rbr. 15 
INDUSTRIALS 

Amal’ated Dental (Def.) ... 5 
LP YS eee 10t 15 
British Glues, &e. ..... 10 
British Plaster Board .. . (« 1)10+ Lo(d 
British Tin Investment. es 4* aad 
Brookes (W. J.) & Sons. . i 74 
Brotherhood (Peter) ... 12+ 20 | 
Clan Line Steamers.....) 15+ 20 
Cope Brothers......... lit l4 
Cepebos Ltd. ....ccces. 30T 40 
Distillers Co, .......... 10t 16} 
Elder Dempster Lines. . . 6t 10 


Elder Dempster Holdings 6t 9 


t Free of Income 


Tax. 


and 10% on capital of £1,598,613. 


Aug 1 


Prev. 
Year 


Pav- 
able 


40 
16} 
uv 


s 


Company 


Electric Construction ... 
English Sewing Cotton. . 
Gerrard Industries 
Goodyear Tyre (G.B.) .. 
Guardian Investment ... 
Heavitree Brewery 
Lancashire Shipping .. . 

Lovell & Christmas ..... 
Marston, Thompson, &c. 
Mirrlees, Bickertorr, &c. .. 
Moss’ Empires 
Peel River Land 
Spencer Moulton 
Steward & Patteson .... 
Stoddard (A. F.) 
SO bd eeeanweeces ; 
Trustees’ Corporation. . . 
Trust Houses 
United Drapery 
Vaux Breweries 
Vitamins ...... 


* 
_ Total | |P ay- | Prev. 
+ Final able | Year 
% % | % 
oie 10 | 10 
2st a1 + 7 
sack. See ae 6 
ot on " 
2° a 24* 
2}* 3* 
2* ae ans »* 
a 6 — 6 
10* 20 — 20 
= 6 ese 6 
5* | eee 5* 
t2* . |July22) {3* 
“ 5 23 
§* >* 
24t} 5 5 
10+ 20 22] 
7T 10 10 
4f 6 7 
23 2} 
5t 7 8 
25 35 


(d) Paid on capital? of £1,598,613. 





OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | 


Aggregate Gross | 


; 4 
Name + Ending 
S 
B.A. and Pacific... 51 June 21 
B.A. Gt. Southern) 51 21 
B.A. Western se 51 os 21 
Canadian Pacific .| 25 ,, 21 
Central Argentine) 51 


Gross Receipts 


1941 


1,610,000 


for Week 


575,000 


2,063,000 857,000 
811,000 140,000 
$4,204,000 774,000 


$1,774,750 


t Receipts in 


400,750 


Argentine 


pesos, 


Receipts 


1941 


73,648,000 3,549,000 New British! 
113,322,000 1,769,000 | Inv. Trust.| 
40,508,000 601,000 Bk.-Insur. . 
93,931,000 +23,275,000 | Insurance 

84,065,900 5,015,100 Bank ..... 


Name 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as a plied by managers and Unit Trust Association 





able excludes certain open and closed trusts) __ 


| July 1, 1941 


Second Brt.| 19/74-20 4} 


Lim’d Inv.) 13/0 13/9xd 


«| 13/9-15/: 
Scotbits. . . 


7/6 bid 
8/9-10/0* 
14/3-15/9* 





15/0-16/9* 
10/6-11/9 e 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 


*xd | 


Name | July 1, 1941 
''National D.| 
Century... 


9/6-10/6xd 
10/10$—12/7% 


Scottish.../ 9/4}-10/104 
Univ. 2nd .| 12/14-13/10$ 
Inv. Flex..|} 9/3-10/3 
Inv. Gen. .| 12/3-13/3 
Key. Flex. 10/1$-11/44 
Key. Con. .| 9/6-10/9 


Name | July1, 194i 


| 
| Key. Gold .| 


8/43-9/10}xd 


|Br. Ind, 4th) 11/0-12/6 

|| Elec. Inds. -| 13/3-14/9xd 
|| Met. & Min.) 10/0-11/6 
||Cum. Inv. .| 13/6-15/0 
Producers .| 5/6-6/6 
Dom, 2nd .! 4/6-5/6 


Orthodox . 7/6 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 



































































































~ Yield, 


July 


1, 
__ 1941 


Price, ||  *rites, || Price, { Price, 
. Year 1941 4 
Year 1940 || Janeito July 1|| Name of Security June a 
High | Low || High | Low 1941 | 1941 
| British Funds | £ 
77 68 812 | 76} |\Consols 24% 80} | 81} | 3 
111 103 || 1114 | 110 Do % (aft. 1957). 1114 | 110}xd) 3 
98 984 || 99% | 982 \\Conv. 2% 1943-45... 994 99¢ | 2 
100 954 || 1008 98% || Do. 2$% 10944-49.../, 100 | 100} | 2 
103 972 || 103} | 1013 || Do. 3% 1948-53 ...|| 1023 | 102} | 2 
103§ | 94 1054 | 102§ || Do. 3$% after 1961|| 105 1054 | 3 
112 = 108# | 106 | Do.5% 1944-64 ...|| 107 107 | 2 
92: 86 93% 912 |\Fund. 24% 1956-61...) 93 933 | 2 
98 92 || 99 97% ||Fund. 22% 1952-57...) 98 | 98 !2 
99 95 100% | 98 Fund. 3% 1959-69 .../| 100 | 100} | 3 
114 105$ || 1144 | 111g |/Fund. 4% 1960-90 ...|| 1133 | 114 | 3 
102 98% || 101% | 100. |\Nat. D. 24% 1944-48) 101 101 | 2 
102 954 || 101f | 100% || Do. 3% 1954-58 101 | 101 /2 
100% | 100 oe | 100 || War Bds. 24% 1945-47} 100 | 100% | 2 
ws -- || 100 100 || Do. 2#%1 8... || 100 | 100¢ | 2 
‘ae ae 100} | 100 |\Sav. Bds. 3% 1955-65 || 1003 | 100} | 2 
1122 | 105% || 1124 | 1102 |/Victory Bonds 4%.. 1112 | 1124 | 3 
101 98 101g | 100 ||War L. 3% 1955-59... 101. | 101 2 
103 934 |) 105% | 1028 |/War L. 3% af. 1952.../) 104 | 1043 3 
83 80 94; | St Local Loans 3%......... | 93 94 3 
94 85¢ | 98 934 ||Red’ption 3% 1986-96)| 97% 974 | 3 
101 97 | 101 100 _~=s | |Austria 3% 7933-53 --|| 100 100xd | 3 
71 593 || 77t | 70 \lindia 25% ... oa 33 77t | 3 
97 82t || 100} 96 || Do. 34%... 100 | 3 
i Dom. & Col. Gov | 
107% | 101 105§ | 103} Australia 5 5% 1945- 6 104 | 104 =| 3 
112 | 105g || 112 | 108% |\Canada 4% 1953-58 111 | 111 |2 
110 106 =|} 110 1074 ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60...) 110 | 109xd | 3 
105 100 | 106 104 |New Zealand 5% 1946|| 104 104 | 4 
108% | 103 108 | 106 |S. Africa 5% 1945-75) 107 107 |} 3 
| "ioaamneaen Stocks i 
116 | 104 || 108} | 106 /|/Bir’yham 5% 1946-56... 108 =| 108 3 
85 78 || 904 843 ||L.C.C. 8% ..... 91 91 3 
044 87 | 958 | 93 \|Liverpool. 3% 1954-64, 95 | 9 | 3 
104 97 || 104 =| 100$ ||Middx. 3% 1957-62...) 103 | 102 | 3 
i| | | Foreign Governments| 
92 71 || 85 | 77 /|lArgen. 44% Bas.| 83 | 8ixd! 5 
35 20 | 41 #| 31 Brazil 5% be fois. 40 41 6 
23 9 || 15 | 11% |\Chile 6% (1929)......... 15 15 12 
45 12 || 37 264 ||China 5% (1913) ...... 314 | 343 
80 | 50 834 | 714 Egypt Unified 4%...... 764 | 774 | 5 
25 | 124 | 20 | 9} ||Greek 6% Stab. Ln.|/ 10 | 10 
65 19 || 42 | 21 |Japan 54% 1990 ...... 34. | 39xd /14 
69 50; || 66} 58 =||Portuguese 3% 654 | 654xd) 4 
574 37 45 | 27 (iSpanish 4% ............ 30 30xd |13 
Prices, Price Price, 
Year 1941 | Last two r ; Fane ‘Bree, 
Jan.ltoJuly1 | Dividends Name of Security 24, 1 
High Low | (a) (b) (e) 1941 | 1941 
% | , Railways | 
5t 2 Nil | Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord..../| 4 | 43 
9 7 Nil Nil |\Can. Pac. Com. $25... 83 8} 
372 30 1}a| 2405 /|\Gt. Western Ord. ......) 36 | 37 {10 
101 | 83$ || 2ta ate Do. 5% Cons. Pref... 99% | 100} 4 
68+ 50 2a! 246 )|\L.N.E.R.5% Pref.1955|| 66¢ | 66) | 7 
423 33 i 26 2 b| Do. 4% 1st Pref. 40¢ | 414 | 9 
15% 11 || be! 1$¢/L.MS. Ord...........+.-- 13¢ | 13% [10 
42} 334 2a| 2 bi 4% Pref.1923 ...... 403 414 | 9 
59¢ 484 2a| 2 bi 4% Pref................ 574 9 =| 6 
37 29 $a|} 240/\Lon. Transport ““C” |) 35 37 8 
12 9 it | 1}.¢ ||Southern Def... 12 ; 12} /10 
55¢ | 43% 2ta} 2b) Po. § 5% Pref. Ord.. 534 544 | 9 
974 | 77 2ta| 2b) (aoe 944 | 954 | 5 
! Banks and Discount a " 
66/9 53/44 || 7ta| 10 6||Alexanders £2, £1 pd.|) 65/- | 65 | 5 
361 333 6 a| 6 6| Bank of England Stk.) 3593 | 359} | 3 
7 6% || 3ta| 4$6||Bk. of Australasia £5) 6, | 6# | 5 
£4! £46 8 ¢ 8 ¢||Bk. of Montreal £100) £474 £474 | 4 
27/- 23/9 5 a| 3 b/||Bk. of New Zealand £1), 25/- 20/—- | 5 
71/3 |64/10} 7 a| 7 6|\Barclays Bank“ B” £1) 69/- | 68/6 | 4 
et 73 5 a| 5 b|\Chtd. of India £5 ...... se |  8t {5 
50/ 47/- 5 a 5 6 ||District B., £1 fy. pd.|) 50/— | 50/- | 4 
+ | £70 £2¢a| £2$6 | |Hongkong and 8. $125), £76 | £77 | 6 
61/6 | 45/- 6a) 6 b|\Lloyds “A”s5, £1 pd. 49/— | 49) | 4 
ey 7ta| 7% |\Martins £20, £2% pd... 7% ft | 5 
83/3 | 77/6 8 a| 8 }6||Midland £1, fy. pd 82/- | 82/- | 3 
oi | Se 5a 5 6|\Nat. Dis. £34, fy. at | 6 oot | 4 
32} | 30” || 8 a| 8 B/N. of Ind. £25, £12 ea 32 | 31h | 6 
62/6 | 56/- 7ta ” b ||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd 60/— | 60/- | 5 
425 397 gre] 8¢ 5 ||Royal Bk. of Sectiand| 420 | 420 4 
46/- {| 41/3 | 8a! 6}6)||Union Discount £1...... |} 45/- | 45/- | 4 
75/6 | 68/- 9 a| 9 6|\Westmtr. £4, £1 pd....|| 73/- | 7 4 
| Insurance = 
23 | 21% || 40 a| 50 h/Alllance £1 ay pa... sig | 21F | 4 
103 9% 4/6a| 6/-b ||Atlas £5, £14 pd 10¢ | 103 | 5 
68/- | 63/6 1/6a| 2/-6|\Gen. Acedt. £1, al 66/3 | 66/3 | 5 
248 | 22% || 10/-a| 10/-6|\Lon.&Lanes.£5,£2pd.| 234 | 23) | 4 
13 124 || t22¢a) t22é d |\Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ...... 12 123 | 3 
13 12 6/-a| 6/—b ||Phoenix £i, fy. pd.......|| 124 | 13, | 4 
203 | 17% |/t84.07 157t¢ | Prudential £1 A. 18+ ist | 3 
7 7% | 11 @| 19 6|Royal Exchange £1...) 73 3% 14 
~ 7 3/3a| 3/36 |\Royal £1, 12/0 pd...) ne 
52 5t 13$a| 1320 /|\Sun Life £1, fy. pd...) 5¢ | Ot | 5 
Investment Trusts a 
1573 | 139 6 6\| 4 a|\Debenture Corp. Stk.) 147} | 1524 | & 
167 | 158% || 5 @| 7 6||Investment Trst. Def. 160% | 1603 | 7 
143 135 || 3a! 7 6|!Trustees Corp. Ord. ...|) 142} | 140}xd) 7 
1674 | 150 || 4a! 6 6|\United States Deb. ...|| 1624 | 1674 | 5 
H | | Breweries, &c. 
116/- |104/6 || t15 | +5 a/||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.../|109/6 |110/6 | 3 
45/6 | 40/- || 3 a| 9 b/iCharrington Ord. £1...|| 41/6 | 41/6 | 5 
47/9 | 41/3 5 a| 9 6 |\Courage Ord. £1..... | 43/- | 45/6 | 6 
68/6 | 60/- 6} a| 10 6 Distillers Ord. £1 65/9 | 65/—xd) 5 
72/- | 62/- 14 6| 11 a@||Guinness Ord. £1 | 70/— | 70/6 | 7 
73/9 | 62/9 15 6| 7 a|\Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1/| 65/- | 66/- | 6 
64/6 | 61/- 13 | 8 a||Mitchells & Butlers £1)) 64/- | 65/- | 6 
46/6 | 36/6 11 b| 44 Watney Combe Def. £1)) 38/- | 38/9 | 7 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
43/9 | 38/9 7 b| 4 @||Babcock & Wilcox £1)| 42/6 43/9 15 
5/3 4/3 || 10 ¢| 10 ¢|/Baldwins Ord. 4/-......)/ 5/- | 8 
48/3 40/- 3ha te Bolsover Colliery £1 ...|) 47/6 47 6 | 6 
30/4¢ | 25/6 t5 a| +76 ||Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-...|) 30/- | 30/- | 4 
7/3 6/3 4a 6 }|\Cammell Laird Ord.5/—) 7/- 7/- 7 
21/8 | 18/73 3 a| 65 b/|\Colvilles Ord. £1......... 19/- | 19/6 | 8 
20/- 16/6 10 ¢ 7 ¢|\Dorman Long Ord. £1|' 18/9 20/- 7 
(a) dividend. (>) Final dividend. 


Interim 
(3) Yield worked to average ee 


we 


_ 
waAKw a 


19 
18 
0 
0 


18 
9 
9 

19 

ll 


18 
3 
0 


10 


il 
6 


d. 


Sor ae 


¥ iefd, 
July 


1, 


1941, 


Nil 


67 
9 
0 
0 
9 
3 
0 
0 


6 
0 
0 
4+ 
9 
0 
0 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
1960. (k 




















Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for axed interest stocks and for changes in interim div ide ends for ordinary stocks. 








Yield. 


Prices, | [ Price, | Price 
Year Last two s 4 , 5 i 
Jan. 1 z 1961 1 || Dividends Name of Security | —_ a J 7 
High | Low || (a) (6) (e) 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
% %$| % | tron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
24/13! 20/103) t4 db) t2$a) ||Guest Keen &c, Ord.£1)| 23/9 23/9 | 5 9 
26/3 21/- 74a!| 15 b!||/Hadfields Ord. 10/-...|) 25/- | 26/3 8 11 
15/— | 11/- || 5%! 1a@|/Powell Duffryn Ord. £1) 14/4¢ | 14/4} | 9 14 
21/9} 18/6 || 12 ¢| 6 e|\S. Durham Ord. £1 ...|| 18/® | 19/44 | 6 3 
48/- 42/6 +54b| +2$a||Staveley Coal, Ord. £1) 46/ 103} 47/6 | 3 7 
44/6 41/3 12$¢| 12% ¢| Stewarts and Lioyds £1, 43/9 | 43/9 | 5 14 
83/- | 28/- 4 a| 6 b|\\Swan, Hunter Ord. £1)| 29/44 | 29/4) | 6 16 
24/3 | 19/9 54d) 2ha|/Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1|| 24/3 | 24/— | 6 13 
16/—- | 14/3 4a\ 606 \Vickers Ord. 10/-.. 15/9 15/9 |6 7 
| Textiles “| | 
4/44; 3/- Nil | Nil Lert, Celanese 10/-...... 4 4/44 | Nil 
33/9 | 27/6 3fa| 6}0|\Coats, J. & P. £1. | 32/8 | 32/6 16 3 
34/7}| 26/9 || 2¢a@) 5¢06)|Courtaulds £1............ 8/9 | 30/- 15 6 
29/44) 22/9 || Tee) 74 ||English Swg. Ctn. £1.. | 24/44 | 25/-xd! 6 0 
19/6 | 15/- Tee 7$ c ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1|| 19 | 18/9 | 8 0 
53/14! 45/- || 10 ¢| +8} ¢||Patons & Baldwins £1)) 48/14 | 48/1} | 3 10 
| ‘Electrical Manufactg. 
43/3 | 38/3 10 ¢| 10 c¢||Associated Elec. £1 .... 49/6 | 42/6 | 4 14 
88/3 78/9 5 a| 15 6||/British Insulated £1 . 85 | 85 414 
65/6 58/3 5 a| 10 6) Callenders £1 ............ 63/9 | 65/-xd 4 12 
19/73, 17/6 12} d| 74.a |\Crompton Park, ‘A’5/-/| 18/9 | 18/9 | 5 6 
35/8 28/3 10 ¢| 10 e|\English Electric £1 ...)) 35 35 | 5 14 
&4/- 77/- 20 ¢!| 20 e¢|'General Electric £1 ...|| g3/9 83/9 | 415 
48/103) 42/6 | 746| 7a/|\Johnson & Phillips £1) 47,6 | 48/9 | 6 3 
| || Gas and Electricity 
36/44) 33/6 3 a} 5 b|Clyde Valley Elec. £1), 34/43 | 34/44 | 4 13 
35/- 29/6 3 a 5 }|/County of London...... 30/- 31/3 5 4 
26/10}, 23/6 2ha| 340) /Edmundsons £1......... 26/- | 26 | 412 
14/11; 9/3 4¢¢|} 2}c¢/|\Gas Light & Coke £1...!| 10/- 11/6 | 318 
36/- + 28/- 5 b 23 a | Lancashire Elec. £1 ...) 31/3 31/10} 4 14 
28/44, 25/6 2}a| 4$0)\North-East Elec. £1 ...|) 27/6 27/6 | 5 1 
34/- 28/6 3 a 4 | Northmet Power £1 ...|| 28/9 28/9 417 
36/74, 33/- 2ta| 5$6)|Scottish Power £1...... 36/3 36/3 | 4 8 
39/- 33/9 3 a| 6 6)|/Yorkshire Electric £1) 38/14 | 38/1} | 4 4 
i || Motor and Aircraft 
16/- | 11/3 15 ¢ 10 c/|/Austin “A” Ord. 5/-...!| 15/- | 15 3 6 
17/93} 16/-|} 6 73.¢|/B.S.A. Ord. £1 ......... 17/6 | 17/6 8 11 
11/3 | g/- || 606 4 a/||Bristol Aeroplane 10/—) 11/3 11/3 | 8 16 
34/44, 25/9 || 124¢| 124 ||De Havilland Aircft.£1)| 31/103) 32/6 | 7 13 
13/3 | 10/103) t12$¢} 110 c||Fairey Aviation 10/-...)) 11/3 11/9 8 10 
19/9 | 15/9 5 ¢ 6 c|\Ford Motors £1 ......... 19 19 6 6 
14/9 | 11/3 174d 5 a| Hawker Siddeley (5/-))) 13/8xd' 13/3 [13 O 
65/- | 57/6 20 ¢ 10 a |\Leyland Motors £1...... 58/6 | 63/9 3 2 
59/- | 50/74) 1246] 2a /||Lucas, J, (£1)............ 58/9 | 58/9 5 2 
28/6 | 24/6 40 c¢| +10 a||Morris Motors 5/— Ord.|) 27/6 | 27/6xd' 7 5 
77/6 | 70/74 5 a! 15 6b! Rolls-Royce él ......... 71/3 72/6 | 5 10 
12/44; 10/3 25 c| 15 e|\Standard Motor 5/-...! 11/6 | 12 6 5 
| | i| Shipping 
21/3 | 17/6 || 4 ¢| 65 e¢/|\Furness, Withy £1...... 20/- | 20 5 0 
25/14 20/- 2 a\ 53D) Qi 4 24/6 24/6 6 2 
20/74 17/- 5 e 5 ¢|| Royal Mail Lines £1...) 20/- 20 15 0 
15 3 Nile 5 e¢|/Union Castle Ord. £1...) 14/3 14/3 7 O 
Tea and Rubber 
10/3 7/3 6¢ 4 ec} Allied Sumatra £1...... 8/1 8/9 9 2 
17/44; 13/6 2 a} 4 b}|\Anglo-Dutch £1......... 14/3 15 8 O 
33/- 28/9 2a 73 b | Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 31/3 32/6 6 3 
3/43! 2/74 4 a! 6 6b|\London Asiatic 2/-...| 2/9 2/9 7 56 
26/104 24/6 3 al 7 ®|Rubber Trust £1 ......'/| 26/- 26 714 
2/44 1/9 5 c 9 c||United Serdang 2/- ... 2/- 2 9 9 
Oil 
42/- | 25/113; 20 c} 6 e|/Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 31/3 31/3 3 4 
27 24/6 1746! 12a) Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 26/-xd, 26 5 14 
61/3 | 43/103 5 a| 10 }|Burmah Oil £1 ........./| 50 51/3 | 517 
47/6 38/9 +24a) +2$06)|\Shell Transport £1......) 43/1, | 44/44 | 2 5 
71/3 | 58/ 7ta 7 6 |'Trinidad Leaseholds £1} 70;— | 69/44 | 4 6 
| | Miscellaneous 
63/14, 47/6 5 a| 5 6/)\Assoc. P. Cement £1.../| 53/9 | 53/9 | 3 14 
$2/6 | 25/- 10 ¢| 10 ¢||Barker (John) £1 ...... r 28/9 | 32/6 6 3 
40/- | 32/9 | = 0e | 24 c¢||Beots Pure Drug 5/-...| 33/9 | 33/9 311 
43/6 38/- 7 6||Brit. Aluminium £1 ...|) 42/6 | 43/14 | 4 12 
95/- 80/74 | +198 ; it17+4 ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 ...|| 83/9 83/9 | 4 6 
68/6 | 61/10$)) 7 a} b || British Oxygen £1...... 66/3 | 66/3 | 4 10 
66 | 524) 4 ¢c| 4 e| Cable & Wir. Hdg.Stk./) 61 | 61 | 6 11 
82/6 | 71/3 15 6| 11§a@/ Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1. 80/- | 80 6 13 
34/74) 31/- 12 ¢| 10 e||Dunlop Rubber £l...... 33/9 34 5 16 
11/3 | 6/9 Nile} Nile||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-|| 10/6 11/3 | Nil 
27/9 | 25/- || 15 a| 25 6|\Ever Ready Co. 5/- 27/6 | 27/9 |7 4 
24/6; 19/6 || 3a 6 }|\Forestal Land £1 ...... 21/6 21/6 8 7 
44 48 || Ta} 20 b|\Gallaher Ltd, Ord. £1|| 43 4216 4 
21/3 17/6 10 b| 12$a|\Gestetner (D.) 5/- .. 20/— | 20 1 5 10 
4% | 4k 20 b 5 a||Harrison & Cros. Df. £1) 4% | 4% | 5 16 
29/3 | 22/6 || 2a| 2 6||\Harrods £1.. | 24/44 | 26/3 | 3 0 
31/104\ 28/- 3a 5 b)\Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 ...| 31/6. | 31/6 |5 1 
11/6 | 8/3 Nile 8} c |\Imp. Smelting £1 ...... ‘| 9/43 | 9/44 | 7 8 
5 | it t7¢a)| t12¢b |Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... ‘s 46 | 48 | 4 6 
$41 | $84} |) $2.00c | $2.00¢ ||Inter. Nickel n.p. $40 | $39 |5 2 
25/3} 19/3 || 10 e| Nile |\Lever & Unilever £i.. |} 21/10%) 21/10} Nil 
51/6 | 43/9 || 5a 5 b ||London Brick £1 ...... 50/- | 50 4 0 
81/6 | 71/- “ 5 a} 15 b|\Lyons (J.) Ord, £1...... 80/- | 80 5 0 
87,6 | 28/44) 15 a| 20 6b |\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-|| 28/9 30/74 | 5 14 
3H 38 | 12} d 5 a|\Metal Box £1............ ) g@ | 3% 1418 
85/74} 75/- ||} 1296 74. ||Murex £1 Ord. .... 83/9 | 82/6 | 417 
21/6 | 16/9 || 2¢a@| 6 6|\Pinchin Johnson 10/-| 21/- | 20/6 | 4 2 
16/- | 13/3 || 15 6] 8 q@/||Ranks Ord. 6/- ......... 14/9 | 14/9 |6 2 
58/3 | 50/— || 2ba@| 12% //Spillers SEES EEE socsccess 52/6 53/9 | 5 11 
54/6 46/4 || 10 6) 3$a)| |Tate and Lyle £1 ...... 53/9 63/14} 5 1 
2% | 18 || 5 @| 5 6 ||Tilling, Thos. £1........ 2% | 2% | 411 
20/6 | 17/10$)) 20 ¢ 5 c/||Triplex Safety G. 10/-/' 19/44 | 19/44 | 2 12 
93/9 87/8 |} 10 a@| 1320 |\Tube Investments£1 .| 92/6 | 93/9 | 5 1 
71/103 63/9 1146} 82a | Turner & Newall £1 ...|) 67/6xd) 70/— | 4 5 
45/6 41/6 | 5a 7% b | United Dairies £1 ...... || 43/6 43/6 5 15 
25/- 22/- 74 a@| 12¢ 6 ||United Molasses 6/8 ...|) 23/9 | 23/9 | 5 12 
25/14} 19/- || 6 ¢| 6 e|\Wall Paper Def. £1 vl) 21/103) 21/103) 9 12 
56/9 | 45/6 || 20 a) 45 a Ord. 5/- .../| 48/9 | 51/3 | 6 6 
|S | Mines | 
50/- | 39/4%| 95 ¢| 80 e¢||Ashanti Goldfields 4/-| 45/- | 43/9 |7 6 
8/- 6/3 || i345) 43 a||/Burma Corp. Rs. 9...... 6/6 | 6/9 |8 7 
40/74} 30/- || 32a| 636 /||Cons. Glds. of S. AE £1) 36/3 | 37/6 |5 6 
6 4 I} Nile Nil ¢ |De Beers (Def.) £2% . 6 | 6 Nil 
1 1 || 1126) 11$q@/|/Randfontein £1.........) 1% | 1fxdjl2 4 
8 6+ || 15 | 15 a/||Rhokana Corp. £1...... 74| 7% {4 4 
15/- | 11/3 || 10 &| 65 @|\Roan Antelope Cpr. 6/-| 11/9 | 11/9 | 6 6 
ve 7 || 70. 6| 62h@|\Sub Nigel 10/- .........) 7% | 7xd9 6 
7 St | 2/6a| 5/6b|\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd.| 6% | 6% | 5 16 
44 2 Nil Nil |W. ‘Witwatersrand 10/-' 4% | 4% Nil 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
) Based on redemption at par in 194 


(p) Yield worked on a 2} per eent. basis. 
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(f) F yas yield. 


of Income Tax. 


(i) Annas per share. 


(n) Yield on 1.537% basis. 
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